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Notes. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS: “MR. W. H.” 


So far as my personal reading in this matter 
goes, there have — six theories propounded as 
to the identity of “ Mr. W. H.,” or as to the in- 
terpretation of the inscription, with these myste- 
rious initials, prefixed to the quarto of 1609. 

1. That “ Mr. W. H.” was William, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

2. That he was Henry, Earl of Southampton. 

3. That he was Henry Willobie, author of 
Willobie his Avisa, 1594. 

4. That we ought to read the dedication in a 
totally different manner: so as to make “ Mr. 
W. H.” the dedicator, instead of the dedicatee. 

5. That “ Mr. W. H.” was a Mr. William Ham- 
mond: a cotemporary patron of letters, to whom 
we find dedicated an extant MS. of Middleton’s 
Game of Chesse (performed in 1624), 

6. That “W. fe may be the initials of Wil- 
diam Hathaway (“N. & Q.,” 2°* S. vy. 164). 

If anything would induce me to attach greater 
Weight to hypothesis No. 1 than, in my own pri- 
vate judgment, it is intrinsically entitled to, it 
would be the circumstance of its strong advocacy 
by the late Mr. Hunter, one of our best Shak- 
a and by Mr. Hunter's friend, Mr. B. H. 

right. But I am convinced of the fallacy of the 
Rotion, and that it is nearly the only weak part 
of Mr. Hunter's admirable book (New Illustrations 
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of Shakespeare, 1845), where he supports earnestly 
what he himself earnestly believed. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are simply to be set aside without 
comment. So, I submit, is No. 4. So is No. 6, 
for lack of evidence. 

No. 5 emanated from the compiler of one of 
Mr. Stewart the bookseller’s catalogues, I be- 


| lieve; and, if I am not deceived, it was Mr. F. 8S. 


Ellis who deserves the honour of having intro- 
duced us to the only sensible proposal on the 
subject yet broached. 

But it is not precisely for the purpose of vin- 
dicating Mr. Ellis’s view (if it be his), that these 
lines are written, but to suggest that one rather 
important branch of the inquiry has hitherto been 
neglected. 

We cannot be sure who “ Mr. W. H.” was, but 
we know who “T. T.” was, He was Thorpe, the 
stationer. 

Thorpe, the stationer, was a man of far larger 
consideration in his day, I suspect, than most men 
of the same class. Edward Blount, the publisher 
(with Jaggard) of the folio of 1623, was another 

arson of the same calling cotemporary with 
—— and enjoying a similar pre-eminence ; 
and Thorpe and Blount were intimate as early as 
1600, when the former inscribed to the latter 
Marlowe's Translation of Lucan, booki., in a 
familiar and humorous epistle (Dyce’s Marlowe, 
iii. 267-8). 

Both these men associated, we are perfectly 
warranted in believing, with the Uiterati of their 
time; and nothing has been done yet, that I am 
aware, to ascertain what Thorpe’s (we are more 
immediately concerned with him just now) stand- 
ing exactly was among, as we may perhaps term 
it, Shakspeare’s literary world. 

We know so much: that, in 1610, Thorpe 

not Healey, as is erroneously stated by Mr. 
Hunter, i. 278] inscribed to his friend, John Florio, 
Healey’s Epictetus and Cebes. In 1616, the same 
Thorpe [the “T. T.” who, in 1609, dedicates to 
“Mr. W. H.” Shakespeare's Sonnets, never before 
Imprinted, in a rather familiar style} addressed, in 
highly deferential terms, an edition of Healey’s 
book, enlarged by Theophrastus’ Characters, to 
William, Earl of Pembroke [the “ Mr. W. H.” of 
1609 1) 

I think the following premises may be con- 
ceded: — 

1. That Thorpe was intimate both with Healey 
and Florio. 

2. That both Healey and Florio were patronised 
by Lord Pembroke. 

3. That Thorpe was a stationer and bookseller 
of particular eminence ; and something more than 
that, which yet remains to be ascertained (but cer- 
tainly to the extent of promoting the publication of 
works of which he does not appear either as 
printer or seller); and that he might feel entitled 
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to address a private gentleman [“ Mr. W. H.” for- 
san Hammond] with the freedom we find in the 
pamphlet of 1609, but most assuredly not a noble- 
man such as Lord Pembroke: the actual proof 
lying in his dedication of a second book, seven 


years later on, in a perfectly different tone, to | 


Lord Pembroke. 
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4, That the theory advanced in Stewart's Cata- | 


logue deserves further investigation hereafter. 

5. That all the other theories may be safely 
dismissed for ever, with a respectful regret that 
they should ever have been brought forward. 

A writer in “N. & Q.” (3" S. 1. 87, 163) would 
almost have it inferred that Thorpe was a sim- 
pleton: for in fact the hypothesis, that he tacked 
on to the original inscription the concluding four 
lines and his initials, being once granted, amounts 
to that. The approximation of “ wisheth” and 
“ well-wishing” is inelegant perhaps, but not so 
peculiar or strange. Quite the reverse. 

The question arises in my mind (one wholly 


unpractised in controversies of this class), why | 


Shakspeare, if he knew Lord Pembroke so well, 


allowed anybody else, whether “T. T.” or “ Mr. | 


W. H.,” to address his Sonnets to the Earl ? 
friendship of a Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was 
an honour to which even Shakspeare, with all his 
indifference to such things, could scarcely be in- 
sensible ; and it was a very poor compliment to let 
the dedication proceed from the stationer, or even 
from “ Mr. W. H.,” whoever he might be (taking 
this view of the matter, for arguments’ sake). 
Be it remembered that the poet, in 1593 and 1594, 
signed with his own name a dedication (composed, 
we are warranted in assuming, by himself) to 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, respectively ; but 
in what different language he wrote then to Lord 
Southampton! He was too respectful to put upon 
paper — a form of words as occurs before the 
Sonnets; and he was also too respectful, taking 
the view that “ Mr. W. H.” was the dedicatee, to 
allow a stationer to speak for him. 

It must strike many, curiously and forcibly, what 
a Medusa’s head this quarto tract — with its not 
very lucid inscription — has proved to the critics 
from the earliest date down to now. Thorpe has 
indeed played Puck among the commentators. 


W. Carew Haztirr. 


CORNISH BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 


The following bell inscriptions, collected during 
a recent visit to Cornwall, may interest some of 
your readers. The bells, and indeed the churches 
too, are in many cases in a bad condition. The 
modern invention of stays, of great convenience, 
though not necessary in bell-ringing, is entirely 
unknown in this part of the country. Kilkhamp- 


The 





were furnished with sallies. At Stratton, Laun- 
cells, Poughill, Week, Whitstone, and Jacobstow 
the bells were otherwise in ringing order, At 
Poughill there was a chiming apparatus erected by 
a man inthe village, but it had got out of repgir, 
At each of the churches of Lesnewth, St. Juliott, 
Tintagel, and Otterham, only one of the bells 
was provided with a rope. At Stratton, Kilk- 
hampton, and several other parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood, the ringers are proficient in ringing call- 
changes, but know nothing of scientific change- 
ringing. The total absence of sanctus-bells, or 
tintangs, is worth noticing : — 

Inscriptions. 
- Marham church, 5. 
. Peace and good neighbourhood. T. f. 1772. 
. Fear God, honeur the King. T. R. Gil. 
. Prosperity to this parish. T.R. 1772. 
. Tho* Rudhall, Gloucester, founder. 
. Come at my call, and serve God all. 


a a 


T. R. 1772. 

II. Stratton, 6. 

L244 EP GP. WF. 19%. 

5. Edward Marshall and John Saunders, C. W. I. P. 
~P. W.P. 1778. 

6. I call the quick to church, and dead to grave. 
Robert Martyn, Vicar, I. P. & Co. 1778. 

[The operation of running the five old bells into the 
present six was performed by the three Penningtons in 
the churchyard at Stratton. } 

III. Launeells, 6. 

1, 3. Peace and good neighbourhood. A. R. 

2. W. & I. Taylor, fecerunt, Oxford. 182k. 

4. We were all cast at Gloucester by Abel Rudhall. 
1751 


~ 


1751. 


5. John Earle, Charles Orchard, Ch. Wardens. A. R. 
1751. 
6. I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all. A. R. 1751. 


IV. Poughill, 5. 

1LI.P. CP. 1790. 

2,4. Cast by John Warner & Sons, 
(royal arms). Patent. 

8. 1.P. 1801. 

5. Diggory Jose, Vicar, John Bray, and Tho* Taylor, 
Church Wardens. 1790. 

[These bells are said to have been seat to Stoke, the 
home of the Penningtons, to be recast. | 


V. Kilkhampton, 6. 


1. G. Mears & Co., Founders, London. Given to the 
church in thankfulness to the restorer, the Rev4 the Lord 


London, 1861. 


| John Thynne, 1863. (Black-letter and Lombardic capi- 


| 


ton was the only church at which the bell-ropes 


tals.) 
2. Peace and good neighbourhood. A.R. 1753. 
8. Abel Rudhall cast us all. 1753. 
4. Prosperity to this parish. A.R. 1753. 


5. W. Harling, Rector. A. R. 1752. 
6. I to the church the living call, - 
And to the grave do summon all. A. R. 1752. 


VI. Poundstock, 5. 

L3aCP. LP. 1708. : 

4. John Hobbs and Chares (sic) Jenn, C. W. 
I.P. 1791. 

5. Rev4 Thomas Trevenen, Vicar. 
man, Curate. C,P. I. P. 1791. 


C. P. 


Rev‘ Charles Day- 
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VII. Week, St. Mary, 5. 
1. Peace and good neighbourhood. 1731. 
2. Prosperity to this parish. A.R. 1731. 
8. Prosperity to the Chvrch of England. 1731. 
4, Abr. Rvdhall of Glocester cast vs all. 
5. 1 to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all, 1731. 


VIII. Whitstone, 5. 

1. Wy I’ans, Esq and 8. Steer, Ch. W. T. B. fecit. 
1776. 

2. Wrey I’ans, Esq* and Mr. Stephen Steer, Ch. War- 
dens. T. Bilbie, fecit. 1776. 

8. Thomas Bilbie, Cullumpton, Devon, fecit. 1776. 


4. William Score, A.M. Rector of Whitstone. T. Bilbie, | 


fecit. 1776. 

5. Wrey I’ans, Esquire, and Mr. Stephen Steer, yeoman 
of the Bartons of Whitstone and Wadfast, Church War- 
dens. T. Bilbie, fecit. 1776. 


IX. Morwenstow, 4. 

1. Prosperity to the Church of England. A.R. 1 

2. Peace and good neighbourhood. A.R. 1753. 

8. Abel Rudhall of Gloucester cast us. 1753. 

4. Ol. Rouse, Vicar. A. R. 1753. 

[The present vicar, the Rev. R. S. Hawker, informs me 
that he lately discovered in the valley below the church 
evident traces of some bells having been cast on the spot.) 


, 
vod. 


X. Jacobstow, 6. 

1, 2,4. I. B. & Co. 1771. 

3.1.P. 1771. 

5. Richard Baker, Antipas Congdon, Wardens. I. P. 
&Co. 1771. 

6. I call the quick to church, and dead to grave. W. 
Penwarme, Rec. I. P. 1771. 

[These bells are said to have been cast in an orchard 
near the church. ] 


XI. St. Gennis, 4. 

Leese Bee Tee 

8. William Robins and John Crap. C. W. C. P. I. P. 
1791. 

4. Rev? John Symos, Vicar. Rev4 William Williams, 
Curate. C.P. I. P. 1791. 

XII. Forrabury, 1. 

1. John Tink, 1812. 

[This is the church to which the legend attaches of the 
peal of bells being lost at the mouth of Boscastle har- 
bour. } 

XIII. Trevalgar, 3. 

l. [Three small shields, each bearing a chevron between 
three lavers. ] 

2. John Tooker, Ch. Warden. F. A. Pennington, F. 

756. 

3. Joseph Thorpe, Rector. Thomas Rickard, C. W. 
I. P.& Co. 1773. 

XIV. Lesnewth, 5. 

1,2. M.D.ccxXxXxX1IIT. 

3. John Venning and Samuel Langford, C. W. I. P. 
1805. 

4. James Dinham, William Tremeere, Ch. Wardens. 

5. John Taylor of Oxford, Founder, 1830. Sam! Lang- 
ford, Sam! Hambly, C. W*. 

XV. St. Juliott, 5. 

. Richard Rawle and Thomas Hoskin, C. W. 1808. 


2. John Elson and Joseph Hock, C. W. I. P. C.P. 1783. 
3. 1.P.& Co. 1808. 


4. John Jose, Ch. Warden, 1734. 
5. Richard Rawle, Gent., John Jose, 1734. 
XVI. Tintagel, 5. 
1. William Bray, John Wade, Ch. Wardens, 1735. 
, . ee covered by an iron band, to mend the 
ye 1l. 
3. John Wade and Robert Avery,C.W. IP. C.P. 
4, John and William Symons, Church Wardens, Jan- 
uary 3, 1828. Copper House Foundry, Hale. 
5. 1663. D.T. C. W. F. [eracked.] 
XVII. Minster, 1. 
1. Com prais the Lord. 1728. 


XVIII. Otterham, 3 
1. uoce mea uiua Be pella cunta uociua + 
. 


2. Ni 


3. Est michi collatum éhe istuy nomen ama- 
tum + 


XIX. Davidstow, 5. 

1, 2. Rich. Bettenson, Ch. Warden. C. P. mpccvu. 
I. M. 

3. Gerrance Hayne and John Pethick,C. W. I. P. 
C.P. 1783. 

4. W™ Penington, Vic., Tho. Pearse, Tho. Hoskyn, 
Wardens, F. Pennington, 1726. 

[The initial F. is indistinct and doubtful.) 

5. William Pennington, Vic., Tho. Pease, Tho. Hors- 
kyn, Ch. Wardens, 1726. 

A. D. T. 


Merton College. 


toaADSIDE GRAVEYARDS IN TuRKEY. — The 


| number of graves by the roadside in Turkey at- 


tracts the attention of travellers, and is often cited 
as an argument for the disappearance of former 
villages and supposed decline of the population. 
This I have referred to in the paper I read before 
the Statistical Society this year, and which has 
been published in a separate form. 

A Turkish friend, Colonel Shayin Bey, in going 
over this called my attention to the circumstance, 
that whereas an inhabitant is buried in the village 
graveyard or family graveyard, it is the practice 
to bury a stranger by the roadside. The reason 
is this—the inhabitant is sure to profit by the 
prayers recited by his relatives and neighbours on 
the stated visits three times a-year, but in order 
that the stranger, dying away from home, may 
not fail of prayers, he is buried by the roadside ; 
and as it is the practice for a Mussulman to re- 
cite a prayer on passing a grave or cemetery, the 
stranger thereby is assured of the benefit of com- 
memorative prayer. This singular act of cha- 
rity accounts for tombs met with so constantly in 
the roads, and sometimes even in the streets. 
There is one at Constantinople, in the street leading 
from the Custom House to the Porte, on the site 
of the late great fire. HybrE CLARKE. 


Smyrna, Oct. 30, 1865. 
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KNOWLEDGE oF THE GeroLogicaAL Epocus 
AmonG THE ANcrENT Perstans.—I am induced 
to think, from the following legend, that the an- 
cient Persians had some notion that this globe 
was inhabited by various kinds of animals pre- 
vious to the present geological era, and that the 
Saurians and other geological monsters gave rise 
to their stories about craw vling and flying dragons, 
&c.: Simourgh, a monstrous griffin, relates to 
Caherman, a celebrated hero of Persian romance, 
that she had lived to witness the earth seven times 
inhabited by animated beings, and seven times 
destroyed ; that the present age would last seven 
thousand years, after which mankind would be 
extirpated and succeeded by beings of another 
form and more perfect nature, who would prove 
its last inhabitants. H. C 


Names oF THE Days or THE Werk. — The 
following extract is taken from a translation of 
one of the sacred books of the Buddhists : — 

“In misery and darkness mankind thought of their 
former power and glory, and now called for light. Soon 
after the Sun arose, and this day was called Irida (Sun- 
day) ; the Moon appeared the next day, and it was called 
Handuda (Monday); and so on in successive days ap- 
peared planets, whose names have been attached to the 
days. Anguharuada (Mars, Tuesday); Buddadu (Mer- 
cury, Wednesday); Brahaspoti (Jupiter, Thursday) ; 
Sikura (Venus, Friday) ; Senasura (Saturn, Saturday).” 

This corresponds, with one doubtful exception, 
to the Saxon days of the week, an agreement 
tending to prove that the ancestors of the Goths, 
Saxons, &c. were related to the early Asiatic 
Buddhists. H. C. 


Curious S1en.—A few years ago the following 
lines adorned a signboard, over the door of “one 
Sweeny,” a nurseryman, living on the Douglas | 
road, near Cork. They were illustrated by a 
glowing representation of a female, standing in a | 
garden of roses, dressed in a robe of many colours, 
and armed with a rake and watering pot. As the 
sign has long since disappeared, it may be worth 
preserving in “N. & Q.”:— 

* All sorts of flower roots are here for sale, 

From Tulips, Hyacinths, to Lilys of the Vale ; 
With Stove Exotics, and each green-house plant, 
Those skilled in Botany may please to want.” 


R. D. 


James Smitn.—aA letter of James Smith (Re- 
jected Addresses) has just come into my hands. 
It contains the following, which I do not remember 
to have seen in print: — 

“ Epigram on a Certain dull Preacher. 
“ Whene’er your auditors to tire, 
By long discourse you choose, 
The fret work leaves the Gothic spire, 
And settles in the pews.” 
F. G. W. 


Exeter Coll., Oxford. 





(Burnell ?). 
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ANOINTED, USED IN A Bap Sense. —I haye 
many times heard the word “anointed” used in 
a bad sense by poor people in this county (Hun- 

| tingdonshire), and have t ought of making a note 
of it. To-day I have decided to do so; for, being 
in conversation this morning with an old woman 
who was detailing to me the various troubles that 
were being heaped upon her through the scape- 
grace conduct of her grandson—a young gentle- 
man whose defiant behaviour was in advance of 
his years, which numbered but three only, she 
wound up her charge by the grand climacteric 
epithet, “ Te’s the most anointed young hound [ 
ever met in my life!” And this last September, 
when in Worcestershire, a poor woman who was 
speaking to me of an ill-conducted youth, called 
him “an anointed young vagabond.” The phrase, 
therefore, may be common to many English coun- 
ties. I can only find it mentioned in one dic- 
tionary—the second edition (1864) of Mr. Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary, which thus explains the word: 

“ ANOINTED, used in a bad sense, to express eminent 
rascality in any one; ‘ an ANoLNTED Scoundrel,’ as if he 
were the king of scoundrels.—TJrish.” 


Does this suggestion point to the correct solu- 
tion ? Curusert Bene. 


Ziap.—Coming into a new parish, the extreme 
end of which lies in the hill country between 
Gloucester and Ross, I had to inquire my way: 
“ Look e here, Sir; you kip to this here rawd, 


| and vyolly on till you do come to them there 


housen, and that'll bring e up right into the Zlad.” 


| In the name of “N. & Q.,” thought I, what is 


Zlad? TL inquired diligently among the wise men 
of the district, and all I could get in reply was, 


| “Why, whar you be now Sir, that’s the Ziad.” 


Will any Gloucestershire correspondent kindly de- 
liver me from the vagueness of this information, 
and say whether the above is a geological term, or 
a provincialism ? The district consists of a number 
of “squatters,” whose houses are scattered about 
the base and over the side of one of the hills; and 
it has occurred to me that Zlad may be after all 


| only a corruption of sade, though the term does 


not seem to be applied to any of the adjoining 
valleys. F, PHILort. 


Queries. 


ARISTOPHANES.—There is an English version of 
a play of Aristophanes, The World's Idol; or, 
Plutus, the God of Wealth, by H. H. B. 1659. In 
the Brit. Museum Catalogue, the author is named 
Is anything more known of him? 
There is a Henry Burne 11, author of Landgartha, 
a play, 1641, but his initials of course are H. B., 
not H. H. R BR. 
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Joun BLacKADER.— 

« John Blackader, Passages from the Life of, by the 
Rev. J. Newton of Olney, 1806.” 

Will any one, possessing this scarce book, kindly 
inform me what account is given of John Black- 
ader’s parentage and descent ? F, M.S. 

929, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


BucHannaN JEsts.—Among the px ee chap- 
books in Scotland was a very remarkable one, 


entitled “ The witty and entertaining Exploits of 


George Buchannan, who was commonly called the 
King’s Fool.” This strange farrago has been as- 
cribed to Dugald Grahame, the poetical historian 
of the Rebellion, 1745,—a fact which it would be 
desirable to verify if possible. It would be use- 
ful to know whether there is any edition earlier 


or three times is a sign of quarrelling. 


I suppose 
it is meant twisting it round on one leg. Can 
any of your readers inform me if this notion still 
exists, or is it to be noted as one of the lost super- 
stitions ? A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Cross Writrne.—In Cobbett’s Weekly Re- 
gister for January 7, 1826, he beseeches a corre- 
spondent not to write “across his writing.” From 
what he says afterwards, we may infer that this 
practice had then become common. He says it is 
of female origin, which is probably the case, as 
ladies are very much addicted to it now. It is 


| said of the Duchess of Marlborough, that she 


than that dated Glasgow, 1760, of which I possess 


a copy consisting of forty pages. 
There surely must have been some old tradition 


relative to Buchanan’s fondness for practical jokes 


and merry jests; otherwise it is not very intel- 
ligible how the learned historian and admirable 
Latin versifier of the Psalms could have had such 
coarse and indelicate “exploits” ascribed to him. 

J. M. 


Burying oF HeretiIcs.—At a meeting held on 
Tuesday, Nov. 7, at the Mansion House, for the 
promotion of middle-class education in the city, 
one of the speakers, Alderman Waterlow, sug- 
gested, in addition to a resolution proposed, words 
which would have the effect of taking in “ funds 
left for such obsolete purposes as burning heretics, 
for instance.” The worthy alderman’s remark 
led me to inquire into the matter, and an old 
member of the Corporation informs me that money 
was left to several of the city wards for purchasing 
faggots for burning heretics; that there was for- 
merly in Cornhill a place of deposit for such fag- 
gots; that certain sums of money are annually 
allotted to the members of several wards, which 
they receive from the Ironmongers’ Company, who 
are trustees of the fund. Believing that some of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to supply 
& note on this interesting matter, I send you the 
following query: when, by whom, and what 
funds were left for the! purpose of burning here- 
ties ? Puitir 8. Krve. 


Cuarr.—In The ‘Standard, Dec. 13, a reviewer 
writes ; — 

“ Chaff, itself derived from an Anglo-Saxon word, sig- 
nifying jaw, and used to this day in Yorkshire in the same 
sense, has become an established word in our tongue, 
although Mr. Disraeli some two years ago declared that 
— not then entered into our parliamentary vocabu- 


A reference to Mr. Disraeli’s speech would much 
oblige 8. 8. L. 


Cuarr Superstition. —In Hone’s Year Book, 


P. 252, it is said that turning a chair round two 


| her ? 


never put dots over her i’s, to save ink. Can any 
similar instance be adduced of the practice of cross 
writing, or is anything known of its origin ? 
V. C. B. 
Joun Dvurny, Esa., a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Hampshire, published pamphlets on 
prices of provisions and corn, 1800 and 1801; and 
in 1839, after his death, appeared his Sketches of 
Hampshire (Winchester, 8vo.) When did he die? 
8. Y. R. 
See or Evrevx. — Radulphus de Diceto, and 
Benedict Abbot of Peterborough, speak of the 
Archbishop of Evreux. Roger de Hoveden and 
Carte (in his History of England) call this pre- 
late a bishop. Which is the correct title ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue [rattan St. Swrrnry.—Through the kind- 
ness of a gentleman connected with the Collegio 
di Gesii at Rome, I have the following weather 
proverb : — 

“Se piova Santa Bibiana 

Piovera quaranta giorni, ed una settimana.” 
This is a week’s more rain than our St. Swithin 
is said to bestow. Would the gentleman (who 
did not send his name), or any other of your corre- 
spondents, further favour me by giving me the 
legend of this saint, and also the day dedicated to 
The like information as to St. Médard, after 
whose day, it is said in France, there will be 
forty days’ rain, would also oblige. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Knox tor Rerormer.—May I ask the aid of 
any genealogist, or descendant of Luyse or Lucy 
Welch, the reformer’s or in clearing 
up the following points? Mrs. Welch (her mother), 
youngest daughter of the reformer, died at Ayr, a 
few days after the 8th January, 1625 (date of her 
will), leaving two sons and an only daughter. 
The daughter married the Rey. James (?) Wither- 
spoon, a “clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland,” 
and had a son John (?), also a clergyman of the 
same church. This last had a son James, born 
1691, and parish clergyman of Yester, co. Had- 
dington, from 1720 till 1759, and his son John 
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Witherspoon, D.D, and LL.D. became celebrated 
as a theological writer, and was the President of 
the College of New Jersey, U.S. of America. 
His sister Ann was my great-grandmother. 


I wish to know of what parishes (if any) the | 


husband and son of Luyse Welch was incumbent ? 
( probably in Haddingtonshire) ; who the son mar- 
ried; dates of their marriages? and any other 
information regarding them. AnGLo-Scotvs. 


LeweEtyn’s VERSION or Davro’s Psatus. — 
Has any collector of the numerous metrical ver- 
sions of David’s Psalms ever met with a copy of 
the following ? — 

“A Version of the Psalms of David. By William 
Lewelyn, Minister of the Gospel at Leominster. Printed 
ty P. Davis and F. Harris, Leominster. 1786, 12mo, 
pages 392 and viii.” 

No copy of this book is in any private collection 


that I am aware of, and I am inclined to think that | 
I have met with the author's own copy, and that | 
=e wd the work was suppressed by the author. | 


he learned versifier was author of several treatises 
en the Scriptures from 1783—1801. Can any 
correspondent of “ N, & Q.” give any account of 
bim ? DANIEL SEDGWICK. 

81, Sun Street, City. 

WirttmuM Mirsvry, Ese., of the East India 
Company's Service, published Oriental Commerce, 
2 vols. 4to, 1813. An improved edition by Thomas 
Nerton {Thornton}, in i vol. 8vo, came out in 
1824 [1825] after Mr. Milburn’s decease. I wish 
to ascertain—l. What office Mr. Milburn held 
under the company? 2. When he died? An ac- 
count of Thomas Norton [Thornton] will also be 
acceptable. 8. Y. R. 


Istanpd oF Nepprvum.—Sir John de Courcy, in 
the year 1179, granted to the monks of St. Bega 
Coupland, the church-abbey of Neddrum, founded 
on this island, together with two-thirds of the 
profits of the land.* Can any person tell where 
this island of Neddrum is ? 

Gildas [Nennius] calls the Isle of Man by the 
name Eubonia. What is the origin of this word ? 


J. R. O. 


Tae Pattivm.—I am much obliged to your 
eble correspondent, F. C. H., for his kindness in 
translating the very interesting and remarkable 
passage respecting St. Jerom being a “ Cicero- 
nian,” taken from his Epistle to Eustochium. 

I wish to ask the same obliging correspondent a 
few queries respecting the Pallium. 

1. What is the origin of this ornament? Was 
it introduced into the Latin Church from the East ? 
If so, about what period ? 

2. What is it made of, and how is it worn ? 

5. Of what especial virtues is it considered to 


{* Our correspondent should have given his authority 
fer the statement.—Ep. } 





| be the emblem? Is Du Cange correct in his 
opinion that the Pallium represents the Blessed 
rinity, and is identical with the “ Rationale ” of 

| the Jewish Church ? 

4. Does the jurisdiction of a Metropolitan de. 
pend upon his reception of the Pallium ? 
| 5, Can any examples be found of Archbishops 
having been buried with their Palliums ? 

6. What are the particular days, or festivals, 
on which the Pallium is to be worn? 

I hope the answers to these questions will not 
give too much trouble to F. C. H. Answers from 
any other correspondent on the subject will be 
very acceptable. I am aware that there are many 
writers who speak on the use and origin of the 
Pallium, such as Cardinal Bona, Thomassin, Van 
Espen, Du Cange, De Marca, Catalani, Ferraris, 
and Benedict XIV., de Synodo, &c. But I have 
no means of referring to these writers. 

J. Dattoy, 


Sxarta Faminy.— Will your correspondent 
A. O. V. P. inform me if the two pamphlets he 
possesses of Deeds relating to Orkney and Zetland, 
MCCCCXXXII1., and Acts and Statutes of the Law- 
ting Sheriffs and Justice Courts within Orkney and 


| Zetland, MDCII—MDCXLIV., contain any mention 


of the name of the family of Skarth, who held 
land by udal tenure, and were members of the 
council during that period ? F. 8. D. 


Staneé Porases.—Why do the French use the 
term “ Entre deux vins,” and we “ Half seas over,” 
to express drunkenness ? G. 0. L. 


Sr. Hitpa’s Fisn.—In the year 1402, John 
Prior of Durham, presented John de Gyseburne 
to the chapelry of St. Hilda, in the parish of Jar- 
row (Surtees’ Durham, ii. 98). The new chap- 
lain was to have the manse and its lands, like his 
predecessors, with various oblations and emolu- 
ments including the “St. Hilde fish” offered by 
devout parishioners. What were “St. Hildas 
fish ?” and may not these fish in some way explain 
the presence of the fish that is incised on the well- 
known monumental slab at Gateshead ? * 

CHARLES Bovrett. 


Tennyson. — Ralph Tennyson, who died in 
1735, father of Michael Tennyson of Preston, co. 
York, is the first recorded ancestor of the family 
of which the Poet-Laureate is so distinguished an 
ornament. There is, however, in the family a 
tradition of long-standing that it descends from & 
collateral relative of Archbishop Tenison. Ac- 
cording to Sir Bernard Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
the families of Tenison, of Kilronan Castle, and 
Tenison, of Port Nelligan, both of Ireland, belong 
to the same house as the archbishop. If any of 
your numerous genealogical correspondents can 


& Consult a note in Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
art. “ St. Hilda, Nov. 18.”—Ep.] 
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assist me to connect Ralph Tennyson with the 
family of Dr. Thomas Tenison, I shall be much 


obliged. J. B. P. 


Wixtnrop PepIGREE.— Where can I see the 
best pedigree of the English-American family of 
Winthrop ? me Oe Fe Be 


Queries with Answers. 


Pee TANKARDS.—I shall be much obliged if 
you can inform me when peg tankards were used, 
what date, and for what purpose to promote tem- 
yerance, by never allowing a man to go beyond 
fis g, or, to promote good fellowship, by not 
allowing him to drink more than his ne sighbour! ? 
Ihave got a wooden tankard, beautifully carved, 
with a date 1598 on it, which appears to have 
been recently cut. It has the names in Latin of 
the seven deadly sins, and the months of the year 
round it; and an inscription in Latin on the 
cover, around a jollification—two fiddlers, a man 
embracing a woman, and a lot of cups. There 
are three pegs in it. The whole thing woefully 
worm-eaten. There is no date on anything but 
the handle; on which are, seemingly as old as 
itself, the numbers 9, 8, 1, one on each “side, which 
is square. One of the figures on the lid has a 
ruff on, and three men have long hair. On the 


enjoined not to go to drinking-bouts, nor to drink to pegs. 
The words are, “ Ut presbyteri non eant ad potationes, 
nec ad pinnas bibant.” (Wilkins’s Concilia, i. 382.) 
Fosbroke (Encyclopedia of Antiquities, ed. 1825, i. 259) 
informs us, that “a very fine specimen of these peg- 
tankards, of undoubted Anglo-Saxon work, formerly be- 
longing to the Abbey of Glastonbury, is now in the pos- 
session of Lord Arundel of Wardour. It holds two quarts, 


| and formerly had eight pegs inside, dividing the liquor 


| Virgin and John, 


| described ” 


handle is one man killing another, and the name | 


“Cain” cut in. The Latin inscriptions are all 
cut out, that is, in cameo. I shall be glad if any- 
ne can tell me something about this. 

J. Hay. 

9, Upper Chelsea Row, Chelsea. 

[For the invention of the peg-tankard we are indebted 
to no less a personage than Dunstan, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, A.p. 960—988, who, to check the vicious habit of 
excessive drinking among the 
King Edgar to adopt the ingenious custom of marking 
or pegging their cups at certain distances, to restrain one 
man from taking a greater draught than his companions, 
which for a time lessened the evil, though it proved in 
the end productive of much greater excesses. 
kards had in the inside a row of eight pins one above 
another from top to bottom, and held two quarts, so that 
there was a gill of ale, that is, half a pint Winchester 
measure, between each pin. The first person that drank 
tankard to the first peg or pin; the 
by which 


was to empty the 
second was to empty to the next pin, &c.; 
means the pins were so many measures to the compota- 
tors, making them all drink alike, or the same quantity ; 
and as the distance of the pins 
large draught of liquor, the company would be very 
liable, by this method, to become intoxicated, especially 
when, if they drank short of the pin, or beyond. it, they 
were obliged to drink again. Hence the expression, “ A 
peg too low.” For this reason, in Archbishop Anselm’s 
Canons, made in council at London, a.p. 1102, priests are 


was such as to contain a 


On the lid is the Crucifixion, with the 
one on each side the cross. Round the 
cup are carved the twelve apostles.” This tankard is 
engraved in the Arch@ologia, xi. 411.] 


into half pints. 


“ ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON.”—A pamphlet of 
116 pages, bearing this title, was published in 
1788. It consisted of prophe tical epitaphs for al} 
the remarkable persons of that time, and is en- 
titled on the first page, Monumental Records for 
1980.” Only a few letters are given of each name, 
so that many of them cannot now be identified. 
Some, however, are easily explained, such as 
Gin... 4B... he: Cane a: 3... 
W .. kes; 7. c.. te ee Se. caus 
B.......Sh.....n. The prefacespeaks 
of a previous edition, published in 1780, which 
“the actual decease of the personages therein 
had rendered unserviceable. What 
is known of either of the editions ? ww Oe 

[This very curious production had a rapid sale, and 
passed through at least eight editions between the years 
1780 and 1788. The author’s strictures and allusions on 
the celebrated characters of his day are thrown into the 


| form of monumental inscriptions, ready made against the 


Angk Saxons, advised | 


These tan- | 


arrival of Death, and conceived much in the spirit and 
style of the celebrated epitaph on Colonel Chartres. 
Like Jupiter and Venus in a cloudy night, a few bright 
characters shine forth amidst the general obscurity. Om 
the site of the church of Kilkhampton, which was visited 
by Mr. Hervey, the Meditator, in 1746, the author sup- 
poses an Abbey to have been erected in 1783, and that 
the most honourable personages were there interred. 
The Third Edition, corrected, of the Second Part, 4to, 
1780, contains a General Index to both Parts. The 
authorship is unknown. } 


Lapsom: Apsom.—In the parish of Hanwell, 
Oxfordshire, is a piece of rushy pasture-ground 
(about four acres), called Ladsom; and in the 
adjacent parish of Horley is a similar piece of 
ground, named Adsom. What is the meaning 
and derivation of these words ? 

In Hanwell church are some handsome mone- 
ments to the Cope family, who were formerly 
lords of the manor, and patrons of the living: 
Several pieces of iron armour are suspended im 
the chancel. Sir John Cope, the hero of Preston 
Pans, was of this family. 

The line ended in an heiress, Miss Diana Cope, 
who, by her marriage with the Duke of Dorset, 
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carried the estate into the Sackville family. That 

line also failing, Hanwell has become the pro- 
rty, by marriage, of Earl De la Warr. (Burke's 
eerage.) 

bury. 


D. 


[At a distance from the spot, with no means of tracing 


Hanwell is three miles north he wg 


Watton’s Potye torr. — In the “loyal ” copies 


| of Walton’s Polyglott, the 20th and 21st lines of 


local circumstances, which may have given occasion to | 
local terms, or of ascertaining variations of spelling | 


which, in the course of ages, may have considerably dis- 
guised the original names of places, it is hazardous to 
attempt an explanation in such instances as those now 
proposed. We would, therefore, simply suggest, as each 
“piece of ground” appears to be rushy, and therefore 


moist and needing drainage, that the old English words, | 


lade, a ditch or drain, and ade, to cut a deep gutter, may 
afford some clue to the etymology of Ladsom and Ad- 
som. ] 


“ DURANCE VILE.”"— Will any of your corre- 
spondents say where the phrase “ In durance vile” 
is to be found? In a book of quotations, the fol- 


lowing lines are stated to be in an epistle, “ Eso- | 


pus to Maria,” ascribed to Burns : — 


“ In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 
And all my frowzy couch in sorrow steep.” 


No such poem as “Esopus to Maria,” is to be 
found in Burns’s Works. Ifthe lines are not by 
Burns, by whom are they? Burke uses the words 
“vile durance.” See Richardson's Dictionary. 

W. S. J. 

[The words “durance vile” will be found in Burns’s 
poem, “ Epistle from Esopus to Maria.” See Burns’s Life 
and Works, by Robert Chambers, 8vo, 1856, vol. iv. p. 54. 
The phrase was in use before Burns’s day, for it’occurs as 
& quotation in Trusler’s Proverbs E-xremplified, 12mo, 1790, 
p. 147: “ Durance vile, and sad contagion.” There is a 
corresponding phrase in the Second Part of King Henry 
IV., Act V. Se. 5, where Pistol says : — 

“ Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in base durance.”) , 

Tyrers on Porr.—Can you tell me when the 
Jirst edition of Tyers’s Historical Rhapsody on 
Pope was published? I have searched at the 
British Museum, and in every catalogue I can lay 
my hands on, but can find notice only of a second 
edition, published in 1782. J. O. HALirwett. 


[The first edition of An Historical Rhapsody, with a 
worn-out head of Pope prefixed, was published‘ at the 
close of the year 1781, and is noticed in the December 
number of the Gent.’s Mag. p. 579, and in the Monthly 
Review for January, 1782. We infer that the second edi- 
tion came out in May, 1782, for in the “ Advertisement to 
this Edition,” Tyers says, “Some weeks ago, the second 
volume of Dr. Warton’s [ Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope) made its appearance, as foretold in this publica- 
tion.” The second volume of Warton’s Essay was issued 
in April, 1782.1 


the last page but one of the preface, read : — 

“ . . . . . exemplar perfectum nobis suppeditayit 
Parisiis vir illustris. Dom. Hardie, Linguarum 
Orientalium peritissimus.” 





But the last four words are, at least in my copy, 
pasted over a former reading, viz. : — 
“Gaulminus, eques, supplicum libellorum in Aula 


| magister.” 


Can any one inform me why the learned Gil- 
bert Gaulmin, “ maitre des requétes,” should haye 
been supplanted by (Claude?) Hardie, and who 
the latter was ? J. HB. 

[Bishop Walton seems to have subsequently discovered 
that Gilbert Gaulmin, who had published notes on a Rab- 
binical life of Moses, and on several Greek romances, was 
simply a superficial supercilious pretender to critical 
knowledge ; whereas Claude Hardie was a ripe scholar. 
Todd’s Life of Bishop Walton, i. 316 ; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, iv. 12.} 


Replies. 
ROBERT LEVETT. 
(3° S. viii. 378.) 

Your correspondent, Scum, writing, I suppose, 
from recollection, has given a verse of Dr. John- 
son’s pathetic elegy on the death of Levett, with 
a variation which the author would not have ap- 
proved: prosaic “useful care” for brisk, if not 
poetic, “ready a The following is the verse 
as it stands in Chalmers’s and in Croker’s editions 
of Boswell : — 

“In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His ready help was ever nigh,* 
Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely Want retic’d to die.” 

Along with the correction of this comparatively 

trivial error, allow me to point out the gross in- 


justice with which Levett has been treated by our 


popular historian, Macaulay, who says, speaking 
of Johnson’s household,— 

“ An old quack doctor, named Levett, who bled and dosed 
coalheavers and hackney coachmen, and received for fees 


[* Although the reading preferred by our correspon- 
dent, “ ready help,” does certainly appear in some reprints 
of Johnson’s Elegy on Levett, we think it sufficiently 
evident that Scury, in preferring “ useful care,” did not 
write from fancy, even if he wrote “from recollection.” 
“ Useful care” is the reading in the Gent. Mag. of Au- 
gust, 1783, p. 693, where the poem appears at length; 
and this, we suspect, was the reading communicated by 
Johnson himself, as Johnson was living at the time when 
it was published. The same reading appears in Sir J. 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, 1787, p. 556 ; the same in the 
great Oxford edition of Johnson’s Works, 1825, i. 131. All 
these authorities, as well as others, give Scumn’s reading 
of the line : — 


“ His useful care was ever nigh.” —Eb. } 
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crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and some- 
times a little copper, completed this strange menagerie.” 
(Biographies, by Lord Macaulay, p. 121.) 

For part of this obloquy there is, indeed 
some authority in Boswell, who tells us that his 
fees were ‘sometimes very small sums, sometimes 
whatever provisions his patients could afford him,” 
but according to Macaulay, the crusts of bread, 


&c,, were the rule, the coin, even in the form of 


copper, the exception, without any allusion to 
higher fees, which are clearly implied in Boswell. 


This, however, is mere embellishment or exagger- | 
ation; but where is the evidence that Levett was | 


“a quack” ? I can find none, but very satisfactory 
roof that he was a well-educated practitioner. 
fn the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1785, 
p. 101, there is a letter signed ‘‘ Irene,” referred 
to by Malone, and written, he believed, “ by the 


late George Steevens, Esq.,” having besides every | 
q g ‘ 


appearance of authenticity, in which we are told 
that Levett— 

“was born at Hull, in Yorkshire, and became early in life 
a waiter at a coffee-house in Paris. The surgeons who 
frequented it, finding him of an inquisitive turn, and 
attentive to their conversation, made a purse for him, and 
gave him some instruction in their art. They afterwards 
furnished him with the means of other knowledge, by 
procuring him free admission to such lectures in pharmacy 
and anatomy as were read by the ablest professors of that 
period.” 

Afterwards, when settled in London, “ much of 
the day was employed in attendance on his pa- 
tients, who were chiefly of the lowest rank of 
tradesmen ;” but “the remainder of his hours he 
dedicated to Hunter's lectures, and to as many 
different opportunities of improvement as he could 
meet with on the same gratuitous conditions.” 
This was not the education, nor could it lead to 
the practice, of a quack. Accordingly, Dr. John- 
son declared “he should not be satisfied, though 


attended by all the College of Physicians, unless | 


he had Mr. Levett with him.” 
“ When fainting Nature called for aid, 
And hovering Death prepared the blow, 
His vigorous remedy displayed 
The power of art without the show.” 

As to his general character, “Irene” tells us 
that his single failure was an occasional departure 
from sobriety, and that “though he took all that 
was offered him, he demanded nothing from the 
poor, nor was known, in any instance, to have en- 
forced the payment of what was justly -his due.” 
And Johnson calls him his “old and faithful 


friend,” “a very useful and very blameless man,” | 


“imnocent, sincere, and kind, of every friendless 
name the friend ;”’ and yet, according to Macaulay, 
he was but a wild animal in a “menagerie ”! 

D. 


VARIOUS PRONUNCIATIONS OF “OUGH.” 
(3* S. viii. 434.) 

The following jeu d'esprit illustrating this sub- 
ject has been shown to me as the production of 
our late premier, Viscount Palmerston. Whether 
this be the case or not, as I have never seen-it in 
print, I think it is worthy of preservation in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 

Dublin. 

“ A literary Squabble on the Pronunciation of Monckton 
Miines’s Title. : 
“The Alphabet rejoiced to hear, 

That Monckton Milnes was made a peer ; 

For in the present world of letters, 

But few, if any, were his betters. 

So an address, by acclamation, 

rhey voted, of congratulation. 

And OUGHT and N 

Were chosen to take up the pen, 

Possessing each an interest vital 

In the new Peer’s baronial title. 

*T was done in language terse and telling, 

Perfect in grammar and in spelling. 

But when “twas read aloud—oh, mercy! 

There sprung up such a controversy 

About the true pronunciation 

Of said baronial appellation. 

The vowels O and U averred 

They were entitled to be heard. 

The consonants denied the claim, 

Insisting that they mute became. 

Johnson and Walker were applied to, 

Sheridan, Bailey, Webster, tried too ; 

But all in vain—for each picked out 

A word that left the case in doubt. 

O, looking round upon them all, 

Cried, ‘ If it be correct to call 

THROUGH *throo,” 

HOU GH must be “ Hoo.” 

Therefore there must be no dispute on 

The question, we should say “ Lord Hooton.” ’ 

U then did speak, and sought to show 

He should be doubled, and not O, 

For sure if ‘ought’ was ‘ awt,’ then nought on 

Earth could the title be but Hawton. 

H, on the other hand, said he, 

In ‘ cough’ and ‘ trough,’ stood next to G, 

And like an F was then looked oft on, 

Which made him think it should be Hofton. 

But G corrected H, and drew 

Attention other cases to : 

‘ Lough’ * Rough’ and ‘ Chough,’ more than enough 

To prove O UGH spelled . uff, 

And growled out in a sort of gruff tone 

They must pronounce the title ‘ Hufton.’ 

N said emphatically ‘ No ;’ 

For DOU GH is‘ Doh, 

And though (look there again) that stuff 

At sea for fun, they nickname ‘ Duff,’ 

He should propose they took a vote on 

The question should it not be ‘ Hoton ?’ 

Besides, in French *twould have such force, 

A Lord must be haut ton, of course. 

High and more high contention rose, 

From words they almost came to blows, 

Till S, as yet, who had not spoke, 

And dearly loved a little joke, 

Put in Ais word, and said, ‘ Look here 

Plough in this row must have a share.’ 
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At this atrocious pun, each page 

Of Johnson whiter grew with rage. 

Bailey looked desperately cut up, 

And Sheridan completely shut up. 

Webster, who is no idle talker, 

Made a sign signifying ‘ Walker,’ 

While Walker, who had been used badly, 

Shooks his old dirty dog-ears sadly. 

But as we find in prose or rhyme, 

A joke, made happily in time, 

However poor, will often tend 

The hottest argument to end, 

And smother anger in a laugh, 

So § succeeded with his chaff, 

Containing, as it did, some wheat, 

In calming this fierce verbal heat. 

Authorities were all conflicting, 

And § there was no contradicting. 

PLOUGH was ‘ Plow’ 

Even ‘ enough’ was called ‘ enow,’ 

And no one who preferred enough 

Would dream of saying ‘ Speed the Pluff.’ 

So they considered it was wise 

With 5 to make a compromise, 

To leave no loop to hang a doubt on 

By giving three cheers for Lord Houghton (Howton).’ 
* AAued. 


, 





T. A. H. gives us in ten lines five different | 


modes of pronouncing the syllable ough; but in 
two lines it is possible to exhibit seven ways of 
pronouncing the same. For example — 

“ Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, 

O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue.” 

It must be observed that the fourth example is 
often found spelt Aiccough, though always —“g 
nounced hiccup. ° F.C. H. 


EIKON BASILIKE. 
(3 S, iii. 128, 179, 220, 254; v. 484; viii. 396.) 
After so long a silence of your contributors on 
this interesting but difficult question, I read with 


pleasure the article of Mr. J. H. SHortnovse. I | 


find that he also does not entertain the sanguine 
conviction of Dr. Wordsworth that the authorship 
of the book will “one day be made clear.” { 
confined the expression of my doubts to the in- 
ternal evidences; but every step taken in pur- 
suit of truth is important, an 
satisfactory to have demolished Mr. Hallam’s 
theory as to the word “feral,” by one simple fact. 

I never for a moment, after reading all I could 
find on the subject, doubted that the King was 
the author; and therefore I rejoice that one so 
able as Mr. SnHortnovse is searching in the 
direction of historical and external evidence for 
further proof. 

The latter part of my former article turned 
toward the second, and minor question—the chro- 
nological bibliography of the ZEikon Basilike — 
some fifty unnumbered editions of which were pub- 
lished within as many years after the murder of 


therefore it is | 


' the King. At present I fear I could not devote 

| sufficient time to the proposal I made almost 

year and a half since, but would cheerfully render 

Mr. SHORTHOUSE any assistance in my power. 

' _ If he will again turn to the paragraph respecting 
the “ Embleme,” he will see that my object was 
to get from E. B. A. “ his reasons for thinking an 
inquiry in that direction might throw light on the 
subject of the first edition.” I did not suppose 
the first edition without the “ Embleme,” but 
asked for evidence. 

Finding that Mr. SHortHovse has recently 
perused Dr. Wordsworth’s very valuable labours 
on Who wrote Eixéy BaoiAuwh? I am constrained to 
say that I rose from it greatly instructed, but 
with a feeling of regret that the Rey. Doctor 
should have exhibited so much bitterness against 
Bishop Gauden. Those who are ranged on the 
King’s side may be silent, even as to the bishop’s 
morality. The conclusion, though not expressed, 
is inevitable. But the attacks upon his intellectual 
capacity, his learning, and his style and manner of 
writing, tend rather to weaken the effect of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Treatise—at least to those ac- 
quainted with the undoubted writings of Bishop 

W. Lee. 


| Gauden., 
DIVISION OF THE BIBLE INTO VERSES. 


(3" §. viii. 67, 361.) 


I am sorry that neither your space nor my 
leisure will allow me to supply all that Juxm 
Tvrrim asks for. Torshell, as quoted by him, is 
quite correct, for there were numerous divisions 
of Biblical books in ancient times. The Gospels 
in Greek were divided into what we may call 
chapters and sections. There were usually in 
Matthew, 68 chapters, 355 sections; in Mark, 48 
chapters, 236 sections; in Luke, 83 chapters, 348 
sections; in John, 18 chapters, 232 sections. But 
these figures are not uniform. The Coder Sinai- 
ticus has no chapters: its sections are—Matt. 355; 
Mar. 233; ™ not given; John 232. The 


| Alexandrian Codex has—Matt. 354 sections ; Mar. 


232; Luke, 342; and John, 231. Its chapters 
are as above. These sections are called Ammo- 
nian Sections, after Ammonius, a critic of the 
third century, who may have invented them. 
The Vatican Manuscript is peculiar: it has no 
sections, and its chapters are—Matt. 170; Mar. 
62; Luke, 152; John, 80. In Acts it has two 
sets, amounting respectively to 69 and 36. St 
Paul’s Epistles are in similar chapters numbered 
consecutively and the other epistles are divided 
in like manner, but numbered separately. Thus 
James, 9; 1 Pet. 8, &c. What I have called 
chapters and sections are inserted in several printed 
Greek Testaments. The sections are usually con- 
nected with the Canons of Eusebius. 
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In some MSS. a stichometrical division is in- 
dicated in some books. 
been not simply lines, but clauses or larger mem- 
bers of sentences. The books where this arrange- 
ment is most natural and simple are of course 
poetical, as the Psalms, but the principle was ap- 

lied to many other books. For example, the 
Sinaitic Codex has at the end of some books the 
number of stichoi contained in them, thus: 2 Cor. 
612; Gal. 312; Eph. 312; Phil. 200; Col. 300; 
9 Thess. 180; Heb. 750; 1 Tim. 250; 2 Tim. 
180, and Titus, 96. 

The stichometrical arrangement of poetical 
books I have seen in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Ethiopic manuscripts. In the Syriac it is implied, 
as in the Psalms in the English Prayer-Book, by 
the punctuation, but also indicated by the figures 
refixed to each Psalm, thus: Ps. i. is said to 
oe 14 pethgomé (i. e. stichoi); Ps. ii. has 28; 
Ps. iii. has 17; Ps. iv. has 20; Ps. vy. has 27, and 
80 On. 

The old Syriac version frequently gives the 
number of pethgomé (stichot) in a book. Thus at 
the end of the following books we have the 
figures appended: Genesis, 4590; Exodus 3626; 
Levit. 2454; Num. 3521; Deut. 2796. The last 
is followed by the sum of the whole in the Pen- 
tateuch. Job has 2553, and Josh. 2167. There 
are still other divisions in these seven books. 
Genesis is divided into two sets of sections, one of 
34 and one of 78. Of the former, Exod. has 26; 
Levit. 20; Num. 36; Deut. 20; Job 15, and 
Josh. 18. These are numbered separately for 
each book, and continuously for the whole seven, 
making in all 169. The other divisions are only 
numbered for each book thus: Gen. 78; Exod. 
44; Lev. 20; Num. 26; Deut. 28; Job 14, and 
Joshua 19. 

As the ancient divisions of this venerable trans- 
lation have seldom or never been fully described, 
let me add that the New Testament is divided 
into lessons for stated days, and shows no trace of 
chapters and verses. The portions or lessons are 
these: Matt. 77; Mar. 43; Luke, 75; John, 53; 
Acts, 69; Rom. 27; 1 Cor. 27; 2 Cor. 19; Gal. 
10; Eph. 11; Philip. 7; Col. 7; 1 Thess. 6; 2 


Thess. 1; 1 Tim. 6; 2 Tim. 5; Tit. 2; Phil. 1; 


Heb. 22; James, 6; 1 Pet. 7; 2 Pet. 2; 1 John, 
6; 2 John, 1; 3 John, 1; Jude, 1; Revelation 
not divided. . 

The divisions in the Hebrew books were usu- 
ally determined by the parallelism of poetry, and 
the sense of prose. The Pentateuch has two sets 
of divisions peculiar to itself. Cardinal Hugo has 
the credit of dividing the Latin Bible into chap- 
ters such as we use, and of subdividing these 
chapters by means of letters at equal distances in 
the margin. This was in 1248. In the fifteenth 
century, we are told that Rabbi Nathan divided 
the Old Testament into verses, and in 1551 Robert 
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The stichoi seem to have | 
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Stephens gave the world a New Testament with 
the verses as in actual use. 

I will not prolong my notes, but close with a 
reference to Scrivener’s Introduction to Criticism 
of New Testament, pp. 44-60; and Suicer’s The- 
saurus (8. v. otlxos, more particularly) for curious 
and valuable information. Mr. Scrivener gives a 
table of ancient and modern divisions of the New 
Testament, which is very useful, but might be 
enlarged. . B. H. C. 


BY AND BY. 
(3" S. viii. 348.) 

Dr. Richardson says, “ No attempt has yet been 
made to account for this phrase,” yet he himself 
a few lines further down quotes from Tyrwhitt’s 
Notes on Chaucer a hint which, followed up, 
seems to give a clue to the origin and development 
of the phrase. In the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
4577, occurs the following passage : — 

“ He saied, ‘ In thanke I shall it take, 
And high maister exe thee make, 
If wickednesse ne reve it thee, 
But soone I trow that shall nat bee.’ 
These were his wordes by and by, 
It seemed he loved me truely.” 
Here it evidently means “ distinctly,” or, as we 
should now say, “one by one.” By (one) and by 
(one ). 
In the “ Knight's Tale ” also — 
“ And so befell, that in the tas they found 
Two yonge knightes ligging by and by.” 
Here the meaning is similar—“ one by one.” “One 
by one” naturally leads to the idea of order, regu- 
larity, continuousness. In Robert Brunne we 
read — 
“The chartre was read on hi 
schewed, 
Ilk poynte bi and bi, to lerid and to lewed.” 
Here this latter idea is fully expressed. 

In the following passage from Stowe, the phrase 
is still further developed : — 

“We are all like to be utterly undone and destroyed 
for your sake; our houses shall by and by be thrown 
downe upon our heads,” * &c. 


in Westmynstere and 


Here “by and by” is somewhat ambiguous. It 
may be understood to mean one by one, or con- 
tinuously, or very soon, or in our modern sense 
of “in a short time.” Previous to Stowe’s time, 
in the sixteenth century, the meaning was evi- 
dently “at once,” “immediately.” Our transla- 
tors of the Scriptures in that century employed 
“by and by” as the equivalent for ei@éws and 
étavris. This runs through not only our Autho- 
rised Version, but those of Tyndale, a.p. 1534; 
Cranmer, 1539; Geneva, 1557; and Rheims, 1582. 


* These passages are all quoted by Richardson. 
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In Wickliff’s version, the same words are rendered 
by anoon, “on one” or “in one ” (moment, under- 
stood.) 

It must be remembered that anciently the word 
one was not pronounced as at present “won,” but 
as the letters express, “one,” to rhyme with 
“stone.” By one and by one would therefore 
easily slide into “by and by,” leaving out the last 
syllable. 

In explanation of the process by which a phrase 
first signifying distinctness, order, arrangement, 
and then instant action, should degenerate into 
the signification of postponement and delay, we 
have some analogies in other tongues. The French 
phrase “ tout de suite” has followed the same 
course as our own just mentioned. Its original 
meaning is, “ one after the other.” Then it came 
to signify directly, immediately ; whilst at pre- 
sent every habitué of a French restaurant is aware 
that “tout 4 l"heure” and “ tout de suite” may 
fairly be rendered in English “by and by.” 

he origin of many of the adverbs expressing 
quickness and immediate action is a curious study. 
The word «débs, rendered by our translators “ by 
and by,” signified originally a straight line or 
course, then continuity ; and, transferred metapho- 
rically from space to time, was applied to con- 
tinuous action. So of the Latin equivalents, 
protinus meant originally straight along or for- 
wards ; statim, onthe spot; French, “sur le champ” ; 
continuo meant in an uninterrupted line, like Ger. 


tune in aedibus Capitularibus a me primum exscriptum 
usque ad annum 1732. quo Romam veni, semper donj 
socium, & tanquam contubernalem habui,” &c. (P; 
fol. 65.) “ Cl. Mabillonius, To. 1. Ztineris Italici,.. . 
nostro Codice Vercellensi haec scribit,” &c. . . . “Dog. 
tissimus quoque Montfauconius die xxi. Maji Vercelly 


| ivit, atque Eusebianum Codicem in Diarie Italico .,. 


unmittelbar, or our own immediately, without any | 


break or interference. The German bald, which 

is used in the same sense, is our own word bold, 

and is not found in Old German in the modern 

sense of quickly. What is done boldly is usually 

done quickly, and hence the change of > 

and meaning. 5. A. P. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


MS. COPIES OF THE ANCIENT ITALIC VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE. 
(3™ S. viii. 351.) 

The Codex Veronensis appears to have been 
known to Blanchinus long before the publication 
of the Evangeliarium Quadrupler (Rome, folio, 
1749, not 1748). 

“ Annus jam agitur xv, ex quo. . . auctor mihi fuisti, 
ut Codicem illum . . . Bibliothecae . . . Capituli Veronen- 
sis . . . typis ederem, atque illustrarem . . . Descriptionem 
tamen Codicis Evangeliarii Veronensis .... . heie non 
attexam, quoniam liber penes Vos est,” &c. (Blanchini 
Epistola ad J. F. Musellium, 8. Veron. Eccles. Canoni- 
cum Archipresbyterum. Prolegomena, fol. 89.) 

As to the Codex Vercellensis, Blanchinus says, 

“Ego divinae providentiae ductu felici faustoque a 
Doctissimo . . . Viro S. Marchione Maffejo . . . anno 1726 

. edoctus fueram Vercellis exstare Codicem Evangelia- 
rium tantae vetustatis, ut Veronensem nostrum . .. (quem 


ita descripsit,” &c. (Proleg. fol. 64.) 


To the Cardinal Bishop of Brescia, Blanchinus 
writes : — 

“. .. . . Cl. Viro Philippo Abbati Garbellio Patricip 
Brixiano Preposito Ecclesiae Pontis vici . . . . maxing 
gratia habenda est... . qui. . . suam industriam in » 
totam contulit, ut e Regio Monasterio S. Juliae insignen 
illum Codicem Evangeliorum . . . primus omnium erueret, 
exscriberet, atque illustraret,” &c. (Evang. Quadrepl. fol. 
cDLXxvil., Proleg. fol. 2-46.) 


And Garbellus to Blanchinus : — 

“ Mabillonius ipse in itinere, quod per Italiam instituit, 
cum Brixiam inviseret, omnes hasce vetusti Avi reliquias 
clam habuit ; nemine e nostratibus facem preeferente,” 
(Proleg. fol. 5.) 

In the Prolegomena, “ D. Joh. Martianay. .. 
in edit. Vulgat. Evangelii sec. S. Matthaeum, 
descripti ex Codicibus Corbejensi, & San-Germa- 
nensi,’ &c. (fol. 55, 56), he says : — 

“ Unum, vel duos profero testes V. C. F. Desmarés, ¢ 
Stephanum imprimis Baluzium. ... . Is ergo um ¢ 
volutatione innumerabilium MSS. codicum . . . . Biblie 
thecae Colbertinae subactus, Corbejensem .. . . Matthai 
codicem ante octingentos annos scriptum esse mihi con- 
cessit.” “ Dixi conservatos fuisse codices nostros in 
Monasteriis insignoribus . . . Priorem enim codicem MS. 
celebre Monasterium Antiquae Corbejae in Francia serva- 
vit. Alterum superstitem nobis tribuit Monasterii hujus 
sancti Germani a Pratis Bibliotheca. Ambo hodie at 
servantur in eadem Bibliotheca.” 


Joszern Rr, MD. 


WHIG AND TORY: ORIGIN OF THE TERMS. 

(1" S. iv. 57, 164, 281, 492; vi. 520; x. 482; = 
36; 2™¢ S. iii. 486; viii. 413.) 

According to all your correspondents, the terms 
Whig and Tory originated in broils social as well 
political, and eventually served to distinguish the 
supporters of the rival Houses of Hanover and 
Stuart. But the occasion which gave rise to these 
designations, are variously assigned to different 
periods. Mr. Francis CrossteY—who traces 
use of the name “ Whiggammore, or big-saddle 
thieves,” to the effect of ithe border wars—state 
that it was transferred during the Civil War, and 
applied by the King’s party to their opponents 
(iv. 164). This derivation, which appears to 
sanctioned by Sir Walter Scott (x. 482, Cf. , 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, notes*), is give & 


* “ The vocation,” says Scott, “ pursued by our ancient 
Borderers, may be justified on the authority of the most 
polished of the ancient nations ;” and he refers to Thuey- 
dides, i. 4. “ This in effect is the account given us, of 
the same disposition of the old Germans, by Cesar: 
* Latrocinia,’ says he, ‘nullam habent infamiam, que 
extra fines cujusque civitatis fiunt.’ And the reason i 
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Burnet’s History of his own Time, vol. i. p. 43; 
where it is stated that the second —— to 
the enemies of the Court occurred in 1648, and is 
inserted in Johnson’s Dictionary, and by Kirkton 
in his History of the Church of Scotland. These 
etymologists, Johnson and Kirkton, find the first 
use of the word in the traffic between the High- 
janders and Lowlanders. But Mr. Davin Ste- 
yexs adds (iv. 281), that Roger North, and the 
historians Laing and Lingard, were of opinion 
that the original Scotch Whigs were called so 
from the word whig being vernacular in Scotland 
for sour whey, which was a common drink with 
the people: compare the extract, from the Mé- 
moires des Trevoux, which I have subjoined. By 
others it is derived from the initial letters in 
“We hope in God” (24 S. iii. 486; viii. 413). 

The word Tory—which, according to Burton 
(Cromwellian Diary) and Johnson, is said to be 
the Irish word toree, i. e. give me; according to 
Lingard toringham, to pursue for the sake of 
plunder, and which signifies the most despicable 
savages among the wild Irish, “ Tories and wild 
Americans” (vi. 520)—was, according to North, 
transferred by the Exclusioners to the Yorkists 
(iv. 281); but Lingard traces the name to certain 

ies in Ireland, who refused to submit to 
romwell (iv. 492). This opinion is supported 
by Rapin. The Cavaliers, who in the reign of 
Charles II. occupied the lands of the Whigs, 
were consequently called Tories, or brigands 
(xi. 36). 

In the Mémoires pour I Histoire des Sciences et 
des Beaux Arts, par Trevoux, Jan. 1703, there is a 
review of Lettres, Mémoires, et Actes concernant la 
guerre présente, containing the following remarks, 
p. 427: — 

“On trouvera a la page 74, l’explication de ces deux 
mots si repetez dans les nouvelles d’Angleterre, Wighs et 
Thoris. Wigh est un terme Irlandois qui signifie petit 
lait: et Thorie signifie dans la méme langue un voleur. 
Sous le regne de Charles II, ceux qui tenoient le parti de 
la Cour en Irlande appelloient leurs ennemis Wighs ; 
marquant par ce nom |’¢etat misérable ot ils etoient re- 
duits. Cachez dans les montagnes sans autre nourriture 
que du petit lait, ces malheureux traitoient les partisans 
de la Cour de Voleurs, Thoris. Aujourd’huy ces noms 
distinguent deux factions qui partagent le Parlement 
Angleterre ; la faction des Presbytériens porte le nom de 
Wighs, la faction de l’Eglise Anglicane porte celuy de 
Thoris. Le Prince d’Orange étoit & la téte des Wighs, ils 
dominoient sous son régne. Aujourd’huy les Thoris ont 
le dessus,” c 


—_—. 


BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
pears from what he had just told us: “in pace, nullus est 
communis magistratus; sed principes regionum atque 
Pagorum inter suos jus dicunt, controversiasque mi- 
nuunt,’ De Bello Gall., 1. vi. § 21.— Hurd’s Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance, Works, vol. iv., Letter rv. 


Lorp Harzzs (3" §. viii. 175.)—Scoruvs is not 
perfectly correct when he says that “Lord Hailes 
is represented, through his daughter, by Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., of Kilkerran, M.P. for Ayr- 
shire.” Sir James is indeed the legal representa- 
tive, or heir general; but the actual, real, osten- 
sible, representative is his younger brother Charles 
Dalrymple, Esq., of Hailes. Both gentlemen are 


| the sons of the late Sir Charles Dalrymple Fer- 


gusson, of Kilkerran and Hailes, Baronet, whose 
mother was the second daughter of Lord Hailes. 
The elder daughter, Miss Dalrymple of Hailes, 
died about thirty years ago, when Sir Charles 
succeeded to the estate. The last male represen- 
tative was Sir John P. Dalrymple, of Hailes, Bart., 
who seems to have been a cousin, or a nephew, of 
Lord Hailes; and to have got nothing but the 
title, and who died in or about 1829. Mr. Dal- 
rymple is my next neighbour, though a mile dis- 
tant: for my windows look into New Hailes 
Park, which contains the family mansion of these 
Dalrymples, five miles east of Edinburgh. The 
estate of Hailes, from which they take their dis- 
tinctive addition, is in East Lothian, fifteen miles 
further east. It contains the remains of an old 
castle, formerly the residence of the notorious 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, Duke of Ork- 
ney, Xe. = % 2 


Tuomas Vincent (3" §S. viii. 391) was elected 
from Westminster School to a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1617; matriculated 
March 28, 1618; B.A. 1621-2; Fellow 1624; 
M.A. 1625; B.D. 1632. We suppose that he 
died about 1641. He has verses in various Uni- 
versity collections, 1623 to 1631. 

C. H. & THompson CoorEr. 

Cambridge. 

Srr Henry Raesvrn (34S, viii. 235,278, 315.) 
Great pressure on my time has prevented my 
looking further into the Raeburn question till 
now. I cannot at present throw any light upon 
the Leslies, or say how they acquired Deanhaugh, 
afterwards called St. Bernard’s. My impression 
was, that the whole of the Dean property be- 
longed to the old family of Nisbet, raised to the 
baronetage 1669, now extinct in the male line; 
but represented on the female side by the Riddells, 
late of Granton. One member being the late 
talented and well-known antiquary, John Riddell, 
who is buried in the Dean Cemetery, which was 
carved out of the property long held by his ma- 
ternal ancestors. 

Though Raeburn’s father was a tradesman, it 
has been supposed he was descended from the 
old family of ee ag or Ryburn, of that ilk. 

The Raeburn monument, referred to by Sp., 
has long since been removed from the West Kirk, 
and was replaced by a new one bearing the simple 
words upon it: “ Henry Raeburn, St. neaah 
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1792.” The old one had a Latin inscription upon 
it in memory of his eldest son Peter, which will 
be found in Duncan’s Epitaphs, and which may be 
translated thus : — 

“Sacred to the memory of Peter Raeburn, eldest 
son of Henry Raeburn and Anne Edgar, who 
(distinguished for the gifts of understanding, and 
adorned with modesty of disposition; dear to all 
his friends, but greatly beloved by his parents, 
to whom he never caused grief, nor even the least 
uneasiness except when they bitterly mourned 
him snatched away in the flower of youth, in 
the seventeenth year of his age, alas too soon!) 
reached his latest day the 6th of February, A.p. 
1798.” 

The family of Vere, formerly written Weir, late 
of Stonebyres—whom Sp. intimates Raeburn, 
through his wife, was connected with—were un- 
doubtedly of ancient lineage; and are now, I 
apprehend, represented by Mr. Hope Vere, the 
property of Stonebyres being possessed by General 
Monteith Douglas, C.B. W. R.C. 

Tweedside. 


‘ 


Dvutcn Errrarn: THE LEARNED Pre (3 S. vi. 
513; vii. 141.) — Mirzeus gives a brief memoir of 
Pighius, and two epitaphs; one, ascribed to Jo. 
Latomus, is the second quoted by Burman; the 
other confirms Paulus Jovius, as to Pighius’s want 
of beauty. It is— 

“ MYRTEI, 

“Qui extrema Batavuin profectus ori, non bello ore, 
animo, sed omniumque preclarus studio scientiarum, pro 
republicé et optima Quiritum sede, acer stetit hostis in 
Lutherum, Albertus jacet hic. Sacrum sepulchro da 
thus, maxime Pontifex, et undam.”—L£logia Iilustrium 
Belgi Scriptorum, p. 56. Antwerpix, 1602. 

W. D. 


PassaGe rn Locke (3"S, viii. 203.)—K. R. C. 
will find this thought expounded and illustrated 
in Isaac Taylor's Physical Theory of another Life. 

NEWINGTONENSIS. 

Girray’s “Sature” (3 §. viii. 351.) — Per- 
haps the following hints may help Sepastran to 
identify who are the officers represented in this 
caricature. That they are portraits no one can 
doubt. The “Salute” was published July 10, 
1797 ; and it is clear from the standard which the 
ensign is carrying, that the officers belonged to the 
fifth company of the Coldstream Guards. G. 8. 


Lorp Patmerston (3" S, viii. 443.)—The first 
time that I can find Lord Palmerston represented 
in Punch with a sprig of myrtle (?) in his mouth, 
is in No. 708, Feb. 1855, immediately after his 
taking the “supreme command”; but I imagine 
that the twig was intended not to refer to his 
being Premier, but to his fighting qualities, a 
symbol of his “being game.” (See the coster- 
monger in the Cartoon of No. 684, &c. &c.) 


Mr. Toots’s Game Chicken always had a wisp of 


| fancy were his sentiments. 


| 443.) 





straw or a twig in his mouth. Game and the 
Joun Davinsoy, 


P.S. Looking at No. 710 of Punch, the reason 
of the twig in Lord Palmerston’s mouth is most 
evident. The cartoon represents “A set-to be- 
tween ‘Pam, the Downing Street Pet,’ and ‘the 
Russian Spider.’ ” 

As an answer to a question, it would be difi- 
cult to offer anything more irrelevant than the 
quotation from Mr. Grocott’s Index (3" 8, viii, 
There are numberless sketches in Punch, 
representing Lord Palmerston under ludicrous dis- 
guises, in which the display of any “ ensign of 
supreme command” would have been utterly out 
of place, and would have annihilated all the point 
and fun of the caricature ; and yet in these sketches 
the flower or bit of straw still figures. My query 
(3" S. viii. 389) is a very plain one, and there 
must be thousands of persons competent to answer 
it in a plain manner. 

Warpe (3" S. viii. 334.) — There is a portrait 
of Sir Patience Ward in Merchant Tailors’ Hall. 
See Brayley and Nightingale’s “London and West- 
minster,’ Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii. 
p- 381; also, Herbert’s History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies, vol. ii. p. 476. At p. 474 Her- 
bert states that the picture was painted in 1669, 
which would be eleven years prior to Want’s 
mayoralty. But this is at variance with the date 
given at p. 409, where the resolution of the court 
is quoted under 1688, This latter date seems the 
more probable. R. 8. 

“ There is a portrait of Sir Patience Ward in Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall. This portrait was painted by order of the 
Court of Assistants, 11th July, 1688, inscribed ‘ A worthy 
benefactor.’ ” 

I extract the above from the MS. Collections 
relating to the Lord Mayors of London, by the late 
Samuel Gregory of the Lord Mayor's Court Office. 

J. J. Howanp. 

Greenwich. 


Quvarrerrnes (3" S. viii. 238.)—I know of no 
reason why all the sons of the heiress B. should 
not bear all the quarterings to which she wa 
really entitled, those of C. and D. among the res 
I do not understand that any apportionment of the 
property would, of itself, affect the right to quarter 
the full arms of the heiress B. In case she 
by will directed that certain of her sons should 
take certain estates, certain names, and certail 
arms; then an application to the College of Arms 
would have to be made to enable them to do 80. 
But this arrangement would be a departure, 
though a legalised departure from the ordinary 
heraldic rule. P. P. 

Porte Arms (3" S, viii. 332, 426.)—The coat 
of John Poyle of Hampton Poyle, and of Poyle m 
Guildford, was, Gu. a saltire, ar. within a bordure 
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of the second, charged with eight hurts (Harl. | attended there at the funeral of one of the Fer- 


MSS. 2087. 82); that of his wife, Elizabeth 
Banastre, Ar. a cross sarcelly, sa. (Ing. 2 Hen. 
VL) In Gent. Mag. 1806, p.810, will be seen an 
interesting account of this ancient family, for- 
merly called De la Puille. H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 

Ferworn Pepicree (3" S. viii. 309, 424.) — In 
Baker's History of Northamptonshire, vol. ii. 142, 
will be found the pedigree with ample notices of 
this family, supplemented with copies of inscrip- 
tions on numerous tablets in the church. Sir 
Philip Hobby or Hoby appears to have married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter Stonor, Knt., 
but Katherine, daughter of Sir George Fermor, 
married Edward Hobby of Hales, co. Gloucester. 
(Harl. MSS. 1094, 167; 1184, 163.) Sir William 
Fermor was created Baron Lempster of Leo- 
minster. H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 

C. N. will find an elaborate pedigree of Fermor, 
Earl of Pomfret, in Baker's Northamptonshire, vol. 


ii. pp. 142-3. 

The title of Lempster was taken from Leomin- 
ster, co. Hereford. 

In an illuminated pedigree of the Hoby family, 
prepared at Heralds’ College, and certified and 
attested by Dethick, Garter, and Camden, Claren- 


| mours, attracted by curiosity only. 
| clusion of the service, and upon the retirement of 


At the con- 


the mourners, as the spectators thronged round 
the vaults, a person, presumed to be a priest, 
pushed through the throng, threw some water 
from a small bottle on the coffin, uttered a short 
prayer in Latin, and hastily disappeared. 


Corrs (3" S. viii. 371.)—I saw the — at 
Westminster Abbey about two years ago. Leave 
was obtained from one of the canons. H. A. W. 


Becxrory’s “ Lives oF ExTRAORDINARY Parn- 
TERS” (S'S, viii. 287) was a jeu desprit, written 
by him in his seventeenth year. The old man- 
sion at Fonthill, since destroyed by fire, possessed 


| a fine collection of paintings, which the house- 


keeper was directed to show to applicants; but 


| she often told descriptions of the painters: and 


cieux, July 10, 1598 (now in my possession), Sir | 


Philip Hoby is stated to have died without issue. 

His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter 

Stonor, Knt. B. W. G. 
In reference to the letter of Mr. Turner of 


Oxford, stating that the ancient family of Fermour | 


is now represented by the Ramsdens, I beg leave 


to say that Beville Ramsay and Edward Ramsay, | 


Esqs., of Croughton, Northamptonshire, are the 
present representatives of the Fermours—formerly 
of Somerton, Oxfordshire, where a fragment of 
their ancient mansion yet remains in the shape of 
& decorated window, in a field called the Park, 
belonging to the Countess of Jersey. The ad- 
ae bowling-green has of late years been used, 

am told, by croquet-parties ; at all events it is 
perfect, and well suited for the modern modifica- 
tion of an ancient pastime. In the 14th & 15th 
Henry VIII. a Fermour, of Somerton, was one of 
the “Commysioners auctorized by the Kynge to 
collect a Subsede wtin the Counte of Oxford, 
granted to our said Sov'en lorde Kynge at the 
last Parliamente.” It appears from a record, that 
he, with two others, had authority for “ sessyng ” 
this subsidy throughout the Hundred of Powghley 
(now spelt Ploughley), in Oxfordshire. 

d WittiamM WIxe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

P.S. The Fermour aisle of Somerton church is 
screened out, and locked up from the body of the 
church. ' 


More than half a century ago, my father 


the stories which the painters were said to re- 
present obtained from her vivacity so many addi- 
tions and amplifications, that the definitions by 
this cicerone were often ludicrous in the extreme. 
Young Beckford therefore, to methodise and as- 
sist her memory, wrote these Lives, which she 
received from her youthful master, as gospel; and 
after descanting on Gerard Douw, would add 
the particulars of that artist’s patience and in- 
dustry in expending four or five some in painting 
a broomstick. There were other extravagancies, 
all of which she religiously believed; and a few 
copies were printed in 1780 to confirm her belief; 
hence the rarity of that small volume. Beckford, 
in after life, spoke of it as his Blunderbussiana, 
J. Hi. Bury. 


JUDGES RETURNING TO THE Bar (3'* 8. viii. 
386.) —J. M., in your number of Noy. 11th, is 
mistaken in saying that Lord Grange’s case was 
“a singular instance of a judge taking his place 
at the Bar, after having sat on the Bench.” Pem- 
berton, who as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench presided at the trials of Russell and Syd- 
ney, was removed from that office ; and was after- 
wards Counsel for the accused in the trial of the 
Seven Bishops. HIsERNIcvs. 

Edinburgh. 


Human Skin TANNED (3° S. viii. 404.) —It is 
well known that the doorkeeper of the Anatomical 
Class Room in the College of Edinburgh used to 
carry a pocket-book made from a tanned piece 
of the skin of Burke, the wholesale murderer, who 
was executed in that city in January, 1829. The 
writer of this note has seen the precious relic. 

Edinburgh. 

Tur Janizartres (3 S, viii. 387.) — The crea- 
tion of the formidable corps of Janizaries is at- 
tributed to the Sultan Amurath (meaning, I 
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presume, Murad) ; whereas the institution of the 
armed force of Christian renegades belongs to the 
reign of Urkhan, the successor of Osman, founder 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


Aladdin was brother, 
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rapidly to disappear. On a holiday we often hag 
a ramble on stead Downs, and when Butler 


| accompanied the younger boys he was us 


and also Grand Vizier, of Urkhan ; and it was he | 


who, 
Khalil Tschenderah, drew up the plan for the 


creation of the Yeni-Tscheri (‘new troops”), 


in concert with a relative named Kara | 


| St. Paul’s. 


which name has been changed by European his- | 


torians into Janissaires and Janizaries. The quo- 
tation from White’s Account of the Turks, which 
you gave in the above note, said that, “ according 


to tradition, the first kettles issued to the Jani- | 


zaries were similar in form to those used by the 
Bektashy dervishes, and were presented to the 
different odas by Mahomet II. when he led them 
to the attack on Constantinople.” But so far 
from this statement being accurate, the kettle be- 
came an “ institution” at the date of the creation 
of the corps; and it was in reference thereto 
that the colonel was named 7schorbadji-baschi, or 
“head soup-maker;” and the major was called 
Aschtschi-baschi, or “ head cook.” 
Grorer W. M. Reyrnoxps. 
41, Woburn Square, W.C. 


Cuartes Burier (3 S. viii. 371.) —I may 
inform your correspondent that I left Cheam 
School in 1803 or 1 at which time the head 
master, the late excellent Rev. William Gilpin, 
retired to the living of Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, 
on the presentation of a pupil, the late Lord Ken- 
yon, and was succeeded at Cheam by the Rev. 
Wilding. Although more than sixty years 
ago, I have the most perfect recollection of Charles 
Butler, even of his personal appearance ; rather 
short, stout, of Sut eongiealen, of quiet and 
gentle manners, and, as a contrast to others, had 
entitled himself to the respect of the unruly 
urchins whom it was his duty to instruct in the 
first rudiments of writing, the formidable mystery 





provided with a telescope of rather antique 

pearance, we judged to it be a relique of former 
days, but with which its owner used, with much 
good humour, to indulge the boys with a view of 
I well remember the publication of 
his volume upon Algebra, but whether from dig. 
inclination or incapacity, or from both, I question 


| much whether the copies circulated in the school 


of the multiplication table, and the progressive | 
rules of arithmetic; and also of those boys who | 


were aes for the University, the more ad- 
vanced teaching of mathematics, for which he was 
supposed to be perfectly qualified. As he did not 
lodge in the house, I never knew what were his 
domestic relations. We were led to believe that 
in his earlier days he had served in the navy, but 
in what capacity, or under what circumstances he 
had left and become an usher at Cheam, we were 
all strangers. He used to relate to the boys that 
he was an eye-witness to the catastrophe of the 
sinking of the Royal George at Spithead; that he 
had been refused by his superior to accept an 
invitation on board the Royal George on that 
very day; and whilst afterwards meditating with 
feelings of disappointment, and with his eyes 
fixed on the ship, she was suddenly seen to heel 
over, and, to the consternation of the beholders, 


| Fenian’s imagination. 


ever found a student qualified to give an opinicg 
upon its merits. G. B. 


Miurrary Qvueriss (3° S. viii. 332.) —1. The 
8th and 9th Dragoon Guards must be a misprint 
for 8th and 9th Dragoons, as there have never 
been more than seven Regiments of Dragoon 
Guards. 

2. In respect to “the Irish Army Lists of the 
last few years before the Repeal of the Union,” it 
may be remarked that such an event has happily 
not yet occurred, and can only exist in some heated 
i “Repeal” is a dream of 
the past. The War Office Army Lists have always 
contained the regiments in Ireland, before and 
since the Union. 

3. There was a regiment in 1795 numbered the 
117th, of which the Hon. Fred. St. John was 
Colonel. It was raised in August, 1794, and r- 
duced in the following year. 

4, The Queen’s German Infantry was numbered 
the 97th Queen’s German Regiment on Jan. 9, 
1805. On the 95th being made the “ Rifle Bri- 
gade” in February, 1816, and removed from the 
numbered regiments, the 97th became the 96th, 
and was disbanded as such at Limerick on Dee. 10, 
1818. The regiment of Lowenstein was never 
the army establishment. It was serving in the 
West Indies in 1796, and then consisted of two 
battalions. This corps was sometimes designated 
Lowenstein’s Yagers, and appears to have existed 
until 1802. 

The regiment of Hompesch, known as “ Hom- 
pesch’s Mounted Riflemen” was raised by Ferd. 
Baron Hompesch, and placed on the establishment 
in October, 1796. This corps served in St De- 
mingo and Egypt. In consequence of the reduc- 
tion occasioned by the Peace of Amiens, it was 
brought over from Ireland to Portsmouth @ 
August, 1802, for disbandment. 

Tomas CARTER. 

Horse Guards. 


Horace Guriprorp (3" S. viii. 392.) —I re 
collect when a boy reading with a similar interest 
to Mr. Martew Cooker, The Parterre, and in tt 
the “Manorial Archives,” by Horace Guildford. 
To one story in particular, “The Scourged Page, 
I owe my acquaintance with Wensleydale, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, for it was the means 
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of my setting off on a knapsack ramble to that 


charming dale. The attractive and romantic 
scenery in the vicinity of Richmond is graphically 
described, and the many objects of interest wit 

which Wensleydale abounds, as Middleham and 
Bolton castles, where the scene of the “Scourged 
Page” is laid. Aysgarth Force and Jerveaux 
Abbey are mentioned, but the whole story is evi- 
dently the production of one who was very well 
sequainted with that part of the noble county of 
York. OXONIENSIS. 


Tuomas R. Bartow (3" 8. viii. 348.) — The 
Rev. Dr. Bartow, who made inquiry some time 
ago for Thomas Richard Barlow, of Lancashire, 
begs to offer his due thanks to P. J. for Wickham 
and Barlow families. Although not sure of the 
trace, it is remarkable that his father once saw a 
genealogy belonging to a relative who was one of 
the Loftus family, in which there was a trace to 
William of Wickham. 


Wicxnam Famtry (3* S. viii. 348.) —I have 
only lately come upon the copy of the inscription 
on the tomb of Annabella Scott, and think it well 
to point out two mistakes in the inscription itself: 
1, the baptismal name of Wickham, Dean of York, 
was Tohas and not Thomas; and, 2, his grand- 
mother was Anthonina, and not Antonia. 
singular that whilst the grandfather and great- 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Scott are given in the 
inscription, no mention whatever is made of her 
father. He was Henry Wickham, a captain in the 


royal navy, married to Margaret Archer of Bar- | 


badoes, and died Nov., 1735. Besides Mrs. Scott 
he had two other children, a daughter and a son, 
Henry, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


It is | 


| Penzance, Galval (Gulval), and St. Just.” 


rector of Guisely, co. York, and chaplain to the | 


Princess of Wales. 
Henry Wickham, father of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Wickham, who died Oct. 22, 1840, leaving 
oe son, Henry Louis, who died Oct. 27, 1864, 
leaving three children, of whom the eldest is 
Wit11aM WIcKHAM. 


PS. A pedigree of the family of Wickham will 
be found in the Collectanea Topographica et Gene- 
alogica, vol. iii. p. 369. 


_Wuts or tHe SevenTeeNTH Century (3" 8S, 
vu. 353.)—If Devonrensts had given his habitat, 
ind the name of the testator, it is not unlikely but 
that some good-natured reader of “N. & Q.” 
night, before he sees this, have sent him the very 
boeus in quo, All wills are of easy access in the 
dioeesan probate courts. H. T. E. 


Roway Carnotic Gentry or LANCASHIRE 
(* 8. viii. 252.) — The principal seats of the 
fumilies named in Peck are as follows, but it does 
not follow that the head of the family is the party 
imtended. In the case of Nelson and Sherborne it 


He was father of Lieut.-Col. | 


| 


is clearly not so: Ornell of Turton; *Houghton, 
query of Hoghton ; Trafford of Trafford ; *Ashton, 
many families of; Thornborrow; Forth of Swind- 
ley; *Bold of Bold; *Rigbie of Harrock? or 
Preston? Hodgson; *Markland of Wigan Wood 
houses; Halliwell; Thompson; Nelson of Fair- 
hurst; Gerard, many families of; Sherborne of 
Stonyhurst ; Sanupe; Bishopp ; Mildmore ; *Chis- 
nall of Arley ; yom bm of Euxton ; Nelson, Sher- 
borne, Firth. Thornborrow, Hodgson, Halliwell, 
Thompson, Sanupe, Bishopp, and Mildmore, are I 
fancy, extinct. Some of them were never families 
of note. 

I cannot refer to the lists of 1633 and 1655; 
but numbers of staunch Protestants had to com- 
pound for their estates in the Cromwellian times. 

P. P. 

Harrocate (3 §, viii. 172, 238.)—In addi- 
tion to the works on Harrogate, is one entitled 
Modern Manners; or, A Season at Harrowgate. 
A tale in 2 vols., written towards the close of the 
last century. I cannot give the exact date ; it is 
about 1797. L. R. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Noy (3" 8, viii. 405.)— 
I am obliged to P. W. TREPOLPEN for noticing my 
queries ; but unfortunately in correcting me he has 
fallen into error himself. He says “the estate of 
Camanton, in Ryder, belonged to this family,” in- 
stead of saying Carnanton in Mawgan, in Pyder. 
He states, “the family that lived at Pendrea was 
the only one of the name of Noy in Cornwall.” If 
this was the case, why does he tell us in the fol- 
lowing paragraph that “there are several Noys in 
TRE- 
POLPEN further observes, that “the name is not 
nearly so uncommon as PENDREA supposes.” I 
still maintain that the name is extremely rare. It 


| is uncommon so far as to be confined, with but one 


| and two in Madron. 


exception, to a particular locality. There are five 
farmers in Cornwall named Noy; three in Gulval 
They are all more or less 
related, and live within a radius of six miles. The 
list of burgesses for Penzance does not contain a 
single Noy. How then can there be several Noys 
in Penzance, Gulval, and St. Just? Humphry 
Noy, the attorney-general’s second son, and even- 
tually heir, had a son and three daughters. Hals, 
in his Cornwall, says the attorney-general had a 
grandson. W. PENDREA. 


Tue Dream OF THE GERMAN Poet (3 S. viii. 
370, 424.)—I have not the works of J. P. Richter, 
or I would attempt a translation of the desired 
poem, if it really was his. But I have Schiller’s 
poems, and I have just translated his piece en- 
titled Die Grésse der Welt, which I strongly sus- 
pect formed the groundwork of the beautifully 

* I have put an asterisk to such as are Protestant 
now. 
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expanded “ Dream” which appears in the “ Orbs 
of Heaven,” and is very likely to have been the 
composition of a dreamer like De Quincey. As 
Schiller’s poem may interest the readers of 
“N. & Q.” I forward it for insertion : — 
“ THE IMMENSITY OF THE WORLD. 
“ O'er the vast world, which erst from chaos sprung, 
At the Creator's word, thus wondrous hung, 
On the wind’s wings I fly, and reach the strand 
Of its wide rolling ocean: there I land,— 
Cast my firm anchor where no tempest blows, 
And its fixed boundary creation knows. 
“ Stars I there saw already young arise, 
A thousand years to travel through the skies : 
Saw them to their attractive term advance, 
With playful movement, and with joyous dance. 
I looked with aching eyes confused around, 
The space was vacant :—not a star was found! 
“ Farther to wing my course to realms of night, 
I steer more boldly with the speed of light ; 
With dreary mists above me in the sky, 
Systems of worlds, swift streams I hurry by, 
Torrents and floods about me, ever new, 
Rush on, the daring wanderer pursue. 
“ But see! a pilgrim treads the lonely way, 
And quickly meets me where I’ve dared to stray. 
Soon with commanding voice, approaching near, 
Cries : ‘Stop! rash traveller, what seek’st thou here ?’ 
I seek the shore where tempest never blows, 
And where its boundary creation knows.’ 
“* Stay, for thy course is vain, lo! endless space, 
Boundless eternity eludes thy chase. 
Pilgrim! beside me here let down thy wings, 
Though eagle’s deemed, they here are useless things. 
Thy daring flight is but a phantom drear ; 
Spent and disheartened, cast thine anchor here.’ ” 
F. C. H. 
Curious Custom ry Irecanp (8" §. viii. 525, 
402.)—It was asked why, in Ireland, it is so gene- 
rally the custom to turn the back of the hat, so 
as to wear it in front when a shower of rain comes 
on. A correspondent thinks the reason simple 
enough; and that the object is merely to save 
the front of the hat comparatively from rain. 
But surely this answer will satisfy no one out of 
Ireland. For the plan can answer only when 
Paddy has to meet the shower. If it drives against 
the back of his hat, he had better leave his hat as 
it was. But we are told that whenever a shower 
comes on,—and we presume from whatever quar- 
ter,—Paddy at once reverses the position of his 
hat, to preserve the front comparatively from 
rain; and that the reason is “simple enough.” 
The answer attempted is certainly so. F.C. H. 
PETTIGREW FOR PepierEE (34 S. viii. 248.)— 
I have met with “pettigrew” for pedigree in old 
books. 
of the Stauntons, in Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire 
(the old edition), the writer calls it a “ pettigrew ” 
throughout. Fe 
° 


CaRTHAGINIAN Gatteys (3" S. viii. 128, 175, 
215).—Marcumont and T. J. Bucxton seem not 








to have seen an Essay on the War Galleys of th 
Antients, published nearly forty years ago by John 
Howell (not Holwell): a very ingenious poly. 
artist, as he called himself, who was sometime 
janitor to the new Edinburgh Academy ; and lat. 


terly a pensioner of the Trinity Hospital of Edin.’ 


burgh, to which his polyartistic ingenuity had 
reduced him. He constructed the model of g 
galley, which he deposited in the Academy. 

V. 8. ¥, 


NatHantet Ricwarps (3* 8. viii. 391.) —He 
was matriculated as a pensioner of Caius College, 
March 30, 1629; and proceeded LL.B. 1634. 

C. H. & Tompson Coopze, 

Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Popular Epics of the Middle Ages of the Norse-German 
and Carlovingian Cycles. By John Malcolm Ludlow. 
In two Volumes. cM acmillan & Co.) 

Years and years ago, when we saw for the first time the 
old folio Heldenbuch with its hundreds of quaint littl 
woodcuts (of which the very identical blocks were after- 
wards employed to illustrate our own Penny Histories), 
did we long to know something of the North-German 
Cycles of Medieval Romance. But (like Mr. Ludlow) 
in vain did we turn to the volumes of Warton, Ellis 
Ritson, Weber, De la Rue, Rosenkrantz, and numberles 
others — all were alike barren ; and we were fain to pick 
out from a multitude of volumes, rich in bibliographical, 
philological, and antiquarian lore, what Mr. Ludlow here 
tells us pleasantly and effectively in two volumes, which 
have also the merit of being models of good taste on the 
part of the publisher. Those of our readers who know 
nothing of the Popular Epics of the Middle Ages—ani we 
suspect they form a larger body than Mr. Ludlow is it- 
clined to believe—will be well pleased with that gentle- 
man’s notices of the Norse-German Cycles,—of the Edis 
Legends, the Nibelungenlied, the Dietrich Legends, the 
Heldenbuch, the Horny Siegfried, the Legend of King 
Rother, and in addition, the Carlovingian Legends, the 
Songs of Roncevaux and of Roland, and the Sub-Cycles; 
among others, those of Raoul of Cambray, Gerard of 
Roussillon, William of Orange, Ogier of Denmark, &. 
We trust that Mr. Ludlow’s present contributions & 
Medival Literary History will be received with such 
favour as to induce him to give us a volume on the Ar 
thurian Cycle, and a supplementary one on_ the lesser 
Cycles of the Cid and the Crusades, of the Theological 
Epics, the Beast Epics, and the Classico-chivalrous Epics, 
such as those on the Siege of Troy, Alexander the Great, 


| &e. . 


I think in the curious rhyming pom. om 


| teresting, from the opportunity which it affords him 0 


The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels in parallel Columns, 
with the Versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale ; a 
with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, 
D.D., F.R.S., &e., assisted by George Waring, Ex. 
M.A., &e. (J. R. Smith.) 
It may almost be a question whether the present 
volume possesses greater interest for the divine or for 


the philologist. To the latter it must certainly be ~ 


marking the gradual development of our language. 
four versions of the Gospel, which are presented to us 0¥ 


the venerable Oxford Professor of Anglo-Saxon and hs 
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coadjutor Mr. Waring, are—1. The Gothie, by Bishop 
Ulphilas; of whom it was proverbially said, among his 
countrymen, “Whatever is done by Ulphilas is well 
done.” 2. The Translation in the Eighth or ‘Tenth Cen- 
tury from the Vetus Italica into Anglo-Saxon. 3. The 
Version of Wycliffe, which is here given from the Ox- 
ford Edition of Wycliffe’s Bible, printed in 1850 under the 
editorship of the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederick 
Madden; which Dr. Bosworth pronounces one of “the 
best, most laborious, and accurate editions of any English 
author ” he hasever seen. This text has, moreover, been 
collated with the original MS. in the Douce Collection. 
4, The Version translated from the Greek by William 
Tyndale, from the first edition published in a.p. 1526; or 





rather from the very exact and beautiful fac-simile of it 
published by Mr. Fry in 1862. These, with a learned 
and instructive preface, and a few necessary notes, fourm a 
volume the value and importance of which need scarcely 
be insisted upon. 


The Sham Squire, and the Informers of 1798. With a 
View of their Contemporaries. To which is added, 
Jottings about Irish Society Seventy Years ago. By W. 


J. Fitzpatrick. (Hotten.) 

This is a reprint, greatly enlarged, of an interesting | 
pamphlet published in 1859, and now extremely scarce. | 
A more curious picture of Irish life than the original 
pamphlet, it would be difficult to conceive. The addi- 
tions and supplements to the present reprints add even 
more to its interest than to its bulk. What a warning to 
Fenians is the story it contains, if they would but read it 
aright ! 





Fairy Land; or, Recreations for the Rising Generation, 
By the late Thomas and Jane Hood, the Son and 
Daughter, &c. With Illustrations by T. Hood, Junior. 
(Griffith & Farren.) 





Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious 
Contributions to Natural History By John Timbs. 
With Illustrations. (Griffith & Farren.) 

Messrs. Griffith and Farren are here catering for book- 
givers of very different tastes. For those who like chil- 
dren to revel in the riches of imagination, they present a 
volume which wi!l delight the little ones who don’t care 
to hear about this “work-a-day” world; while the 
volume on the Animal World, by Mr. Timbs—the most 
industrious and interesting of compilers—will delight 
those model children who like only what is “ quite true,” 
and may also contribute to awaken in all children that 
great good taste, a love for Natural History. 


Tur Arcosy, a New Monthly, issued by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, promises to have a successful voyage. She is 
well freighted; one little poem, “ Hermione,” is alone 
worth more than the cost of the number. 

Lutrs’s Diantrs, ALMANACS, AXD CALENDARS FoR 
1866.—These useful aids to all men of business, and in- | 
deed all lovers of punctuality and correctness, are now 
ready, in that variety of size, price, and arrangement, 
which commend them to the attention of all classes. 

Tue Cuarter House, WestmissTeR.— A meeting 
convened by the Society of Antiquaries, under the presi- 
dentship of one of its most distinguished Fellows, the Dean 
of Westminster, and at which it is expected will be assem- 
led a large body of gentlemen interested in Archxology, 
will be held in the Chapter House this day (Saturday), 
at twelve o'clock, for the purpose of urging upon the Go- 
vernment to take the necessary steps for the preservation 
of this beautiful specimen of early art. Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
FSA., will read a short paper on the chief points of in- | 
terest in the building. | 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whuse names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Stwora's Suacsreans, feap. 8vo. Vols. Il. and ITI. 
Wanted by Messrs. Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Aacnamotoor. Vol. XXXIV. 
Wanted by Rev. H. W. Tibbs, Bobbington, Bridgnorth. 


A Last or Orricens cuamune raz Sixty Trovsaxp Pounns, &¢., 
granted by His Sacred Majesty for the Relcif of his truly Loyal and 
indigent Party, 4to. 53. 

Tas Araexmom. All the vols. before 1832 

Awrnnororocicat Review. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Aucnamowoors. Vol. XXXVI. Part IL. 

Potwaece (R.), Tas Oro Ewxottsa Gexriemanx; a Poem. 

Gaamannt (L. C. F.),De Minacenss Monrconem. Dresda, 1709, dto. 


Wanted by £dward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Prossen'’s Secect Ittvsrnations or Hamrsaine. Parts VI., and all 


after. 
Scnascr. PartsI. and VII. 
Wanted by Juha Gough Nichols, Esq., 25, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


have already received some 
Saturduy, Decem- 


Ocn Cuarstats Nemoer, for which we 
interesting communications, will be published on 
ber l6th. 

If such are the arms of your family you are of course enti- 


G. B 
| tled to bear them. 


Geoncr Liorvp. Vide Jorace, Car. iii. 29, 54. 
Eraatom.—srd 8. p. 434, col.i. line 21, for“ Thomas Watson Went- 
worth” read“ Charies Watson Wentworth.” 


“ Noras & Qusaiss” is regi dfortr 





abroad. 


Cone or Astamartic Covens py Da. Lococn's Potmome Warens. — 
From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovil. —“ A lady pur- 
chased a 2s. 9d. box, avd observed that she hed suffered for years from 
an asthmatic couzh. Weeks after the same lady called again, * when 
she had been completely cured by them,’ merely one 2s. 9d. box. Other 
instances are occurring which prove the value of these Waters above 
other medicines for pulmonary diseases, coughs. colds, &c." ‘They 
have a pleasant taste. Price is. igd.. 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold 
by all druggists. Beware of counterfeits. 


'\O BOOK-BUYERS.—-A CaTa.ocur of Seconp- 
HAND BOOKS, in oll Classes of Literature is Now Ready. 
Gratis and Post Free. 4 
G. HEARL, 50 end 51, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 





IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND THE BOOK- 
BUY MUNITY. 


INv COM f 
\ . PEDDER’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

Sent 
Post Free on application to 13, Booksellers’ Row, Strand. - 


of Cheap SECOND-HAND BOOKS is Now Ready. 
fA MILY SURNAMES. — Lower’s PATRONY- 
MICA BRITANNICA, royal 8vo, cloth, a few ccpies, at 12s. 6¢., 
half Subscribers’ price.—“ The most complete book ou surnames pub- 


lished. 
Apply direct to W. J. SMITH, 43, North Street, Brighton. 


OLD BOOK CATALOGUE. New Part. Just 
out. CATALOGUES of AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS, each 
for a stamp. 

OLD BOOKS AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 
T & W. BOONE’S NEW CATALOGUE of Otp 

e BOOKS, containing upwards of 600 Articles of Good and Usefal 
Books in every Department of Literature, English and Foreign, is this 
Day issued, and wil be eent on receipt of 2 Stamps. 

T. & W. BOONE, 29, New Bond Street, London, 


URIOUS OLD NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS, 

J concerning all the Counties of England, Local Family History, 

&e., carefully dated and arranged in neat and handy volumes. Any 

County Collection may be had separate, price 6s.,or 74 Postage Stamps. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, Manuscripts, Broadsides, Ballads, Exnibi- 
tion Bills, Maps, Views, Portraits, ac., gratis. 


Address, J. H. FENNELL, 49, Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Te BOOK-BUYERS.—The last Monthly Lisr of 


GOOD AND RARE SECOND-HAND BOOKS at low prices, 
k of 20,900 volumes, will be sent for a stamp by 











selected from a stoc 


HENRY SUGG, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Just published. 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO,’s INDELIBLE RED 


be nth DIARIES FOR 1866, 7 by yt Se. 


8. With an Engravi ng Lunar Mow and 
nal Article on the Moon b; ROF ESsOR PHILLIPS, FR. 
In various sizes, suitable for the Pocket or Desk, and in es reat varie 


of bindings. ay be had of all Booksellers and 8! 


Nore E.—DR. ‘HU NTER’S LETTERS. Now 
MY y, the FIFTH EDITION of DR. 





Read HUNTER'S CELE- 

ATED LETTERS on DISEASES of —] THROAT, LARYNX 
~y LUNGS, their Nature, Causes, and Price 2s. 6d., 

T Edition contains a NEW “PREFACE. by HENRY 

MEL VILLE, M.D., and a statement of English Cases showing the 
progress and success of the Treatment by Inhalation in this country. 

London: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 opts Red Lion Court, Fleet 

Street. » 


Published by J. Clements, Little “Pulteney Street, price rd.  & new 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 
URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 

“ We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con 
tents of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskell's work. as assuredly none can 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit." The Sun, Aug. 25. 

Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 
ATTALI & BOND’S NEW CATALOGUE 
of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, comprising all their 
recent purchases, is now ready. Post Free for One Stamp. 
NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





}LISH CAROLS and HYMNS for the | dist 


LD ENG 

merry times of Christmas, with Introduction by E. F. RIM- 
AULT, LL.D. Arranged for four voices, with accompaniment. 
Price 4s., limp cloth, post free. A superior edition of the same, printed 
in gold and colours, on extra-fine paper. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

4c. Suitable for Presents. Price 10s. 6d. 

METZLER & CO., 37, ous Mestbesengh | Street, W. 
GLASGOW. 
Five Days’ Sale of a Valuable Library, Coins, &c. 


O be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION within the 


Upper Hall of the Scottish Exhibition Rooms, No. 93, Bath Street, | 


Glasgow,on TUESDAY, the 12th Day of DECEMBER, 1865, and four 
following days, the very valuabie. interesting, and important library of 
the late STEPHEN ILLIAMSON, ESw., in fine —e. and 
peculiarly rich in Old Poetry, , and Shaksperiana. 
referred to the Catalogue, 
contents within the limits of vertisement would convey no proper 
idea of the importance of the Library 

Also a small Collection of valuable and = selected Old Coins, 
Medals, and other Curiosities, Book Cases, &c. &c. 

Catalogues, price 6d., will be sent on licati 





_—_ 
orto Ma. Hoon Horxins, — 6, Royal Bank “Pinos — j 


on the receipt of Six Postage Sta 
DUNCAN, KEITH, Auction 


, Renfield Street, “Glasgow. 
Glasgow, November, 1865. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, 
Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and Ms Books House- 
hold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS" celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping C 
or Envelopes. Colow Stampin. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies engra’ 
from 3s. 


rest, Arms, or Address on Paper 
Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. 
for 5s. Business or address Dies 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An im- 

menge variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
wi Price List of Inkstands, apn Be es, Stationery Cabi- 
ete, Postage 8 ous, Writiag Cases, &c. pent See : ae 


OND’ S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The al invention, established 1621, for marking CRESTS, 
AMES, IN TIALS, upon household linen, wearin, seagunel, ae 
N,B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, ac., inferior imitations are often sold, which do not — = 
one of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore be careful 
observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WirHin, £.C., without which the Ink is not wine. Sold by 
&c., in the United Kingdom, 
price ls. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. me 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


| will support and preserve teeth | 


per post | 


| tal tal in the Dra 


| me or the skin, by merely wet 


| of an erasin; 


| “It gives me complete 
| Starker. of Wrenbury: 


} St. 5." . 
have found it effective at | ,000-yards range."”—F. H. Fa 


a oe attempt at caumeration “ot the | 


(3*¢ S. VILL. Duc, 2, "95 





R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, » Fleet 
a a ings, wires or y -—t a 
resemble the n. tural teeth as not o"be distibgulshed from the 


| aaron & will’ ‘never change colour or 


will be found ver. iz oupestos to any teeth ever before used. Thi 
does not require the extraction ¥—yY or Af hey lh 
joose, and 





restore and * Decayed ‘oot on 
dered sound = useful in ——~ oN —52, Fleet Street. 
from ten till fi 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865, 


HE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELE 
WILSON PRIZE MEDAL LOCK- pit | SEWING & 
ns. from 9/. and upwards, with all receni 


These machines execute all descriptions of — inany 

speed, strength, durability, beauty, and econ They are 
Room, a pleasant and healthful exagesn 
ean be worked by a child. ‘Thstructions gratis toall purchasers. 
trated Prospectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES & SALE ROOMS, 139, REGENT STREET, LOM] 


NK SOLVENT. —This preperation | 
moves ink, ironmould, and fruit stains from all kinds 
ting the stains with the SOLY. 
or removing blots it is exceedingly caveat as it obviates 
knife. 1s. per bottle. Made only by PIESSB& LT 


2, New Bond Street. The trade supplied. 





ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD G 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS 10s. ¥ 
is “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraor -— ft division 
netly shows small windows 10 miles ot 
ae 's moons, the Lunar Mountains, wc The Manes Maneors or Canmas 
usx: “The Reconnciterer is very ".Eart oF 
“ I find it all you say, rendestalty powerful for so very small a glam J 
Eaat or Carrax tisa beautiful glass.” —Rev. Loap 
* approves of it.’ a Grrvenp, of Ampney : “ Most 1" 
Gaavacu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sm Dresy Carter, of . 
te satisfaction, ond ts wende rfully good. ‘ 
“ Quite as powerful as that io 
Carr. Saxony, Royal Smal F Dnt a," 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that so com: 
the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I have t 
Glass combining so much power for its size with so 
The Field : * We have ary tried it at an 800-yard re 
all the Glasses p yt of the Corps, and lief 
equal to any of those pout, although ‘they had cost mere 
times its price. eee, and Queries :* What yy 
start without A 
The celebrated “ HYTHE ” GLASS shows bullet ‘patloas 
and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d, All the above Glasses, 
ng the registered trademarks, liom,” “* Y 
Hythe e,"" are only to be had direct from, ad by written ple 
ALOM & CO., %, Princes Street, EDINBURGH. Ne 
any kind in London nor elsewhere. 
— 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
CO OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTAR 
bears their Trade Mark, the Buxx's Hap, on each Package 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL «tiie 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Their GENUINE and DOUBLE su PERFINE are Qualities ja 
ticularly recommended for Family Use. 


For Mapictnal PORPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED, 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 











‘NHANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 
tion._This marvellous figure, which created euch a0 
dinary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, p 


at 252, Strand, from 10 till 6. Sent post free, with full 
4 Stamps.—_H. G. CLARKE & CU., 252, Strand. 


HE GAL ANTY SHOWMAN. — How to 
a GALANTY SHOW, and act the En Cobbler, the 
Bridge, Billy Button, Mother Goose, and Punch ; 150 4 


free for 12 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252, Strand. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of : 
wonderful animals go through their ey 
ions daily at 252, Strand, from 10 tillé. The sent post 
14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252, St 








